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Lord Altrincham’s Crime 


Tue comic threats of shooting and horse- 
whipping, culminating in a physical assault 
on Lord Altrincham, show that there still 
exist a-few primitive people who accept— 
or for political reasons think the masses 
ought to accept—the magical, sacrosanct 
theory of monarchy. These people crop up 
from time to time in our This England 
column; we have heard in our day of the 
‘King’s weather’ and the ‘Royal touch’; and 
only the other day a local councillor thought 
it ‘iniquitous’ to question a law signed by Her 
Majesty. This tribal notion of monarchy as a 
source offertility and prosperity, a taboo, not 
to be discussed or criticised, seemed to have 
died in the rationalist nineteenth century; it 
has been revived in our generation by the 
press —and by the BBC, which permits only 
adulation of the monarchy and makes itself 
ridiculous by playing “God Save the Queen’ 
on all possible and impossible occasions. It 
treats Prince Charles as if he were a race- 
horse in training for the Derby instead of a 
normal little boy—which he is unlikely to 
remain if he is made the constant centre of a 
national ballyhoo. 

Lord Altrincham’s crime is to have 
attempted to counter this superstitious stuff. 
He criticised the Queen’s prim reading of 
prepared speeches and was properly con- 
cerned about Prince Charles’s education. 
This journal paved the way with Malcolm 
Muggeridge’s remarkable article on 
‘Royal Soap Opera’. When the Queen 
acceded to the throne we suggested that she 
had a great chance of putting the monarchy 
onto a saner footing. Daylight had, in any 
case, been let into the magic of monarchy 
(to recall Bagehot’s famous phrase); and 
none of it was left after Edward VIII had 
been bundled off the throne. Therefore the 
alternative for the monarchy, unless it were 
to go the way of so many others, was to break 
with tradition and substitute common sense 
ps3 s tition. We suggested, as Lord 

bien hex Sela ie ba tke a the 
Notion Review, that the Queen’s first job 
was to clear the court; he said quite 
truly in his interview that some mem- 
bers of her entourage would have been out 
_of. date in the reign of Charles II. They 
belong to the realm of caricature. There was 


never any doubt that Elizabeth II would be - 
a dutiful, conscientious and constitutional 
queen. There was no reason why she should 
not also be on some occasions her spon- 
taneous self and get rid of some of the 
elaborate protocol which obviously bores the 
Duke of Edinburgh and must often surely 
seem ludicrous to her. He has some real 
understanding of the kind of job monarchy 
can properly perform; his success as a broad- 
caster in an intellectual field has earned him 
everyone’s respect. The Queen allows her- 
self to be identified with horse-racing. 

What has actually happened is that the 
royal family has achieved the kind of popu- 
larity accorded to film stars. The press writes 
up their dress, their trivial utterances, and 
creates for them glamorous images which 
sell newspapers but do not convince anyone. 
The more of such glamour surrounds them 
the less genuine importance they have. Some 
people—the BBC authorities perhaps— 
regard monarchy as an ace of trumps which 
could be played as a last resort to defeat 
Communism. This theory has deluded the 
aristocracy in many countries now republics. 
When the royal card is played against 
revolution it turns out to be a two of clubs. 

Few monarchies now survive in the West. 
The exceptions are the Scandinavian 
countries where they are popular, dignified 
figures playing an intelligible constitutional 
role. The plea that such a development is 
impossible in Britain because the Queen is 
head of an Empire is now worthless; the 
majority of Commionwealth citizens no 
longer even acknowledge the Queen’s 
sovereignty. The argument that remains for 
the monarchy is that it is constitutionally pre- 
ferable to the presidential form of govern- 
ment since it enables people more smoothly 
to change their government; there are 
psychological advantages in having a heri- 
ditary monarch who is not involved ¢ 
time the public decides to ‘kill the king’ at a 
general election. But such a monarchy can- 
not flourish if the royal family is wrapped 
in tinsel and protected against rational and 
constructive criticism by a host of self- 
appointed champions — archbishops, metro- 
politan magistrates, mayoresses and syco- 
phantic press proprietors. 
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Comments on the Week’s News 


Mr Dulles Clears the Air 


Mr Dulles has been and gone without achiev- 
ing anything of significance. His chief object in 
visiting London was to clear up the confusion in 
western policies over the zones of inspection. After 
two days of talks with other western delegates, he 
appears to have achieved this, and the joint 
western proposals he tabled last week are a com- 
promise which offers Russia two alternatives: a 
‘latitudinal’ zone which includes all the Arctic 
Circle, plus Alaska and a portion of Eastern 
Siberia; and a ‘longitudinal’ zone, extending to the 
40th Parallel, from longitude 10°W. to 60°E. 
Statements already made by both Mr Krushchev 
and Mr Zorin make it clear that Russia is unlikely 
to accept the Arctic Zone plan, and with good 
reason. Although it includes few major bases on 
- either side, it does cover the Soviet long-range -air 
assault routes to North America, without giving 
amy corresponding coverage of US air assault 
routes from Britain, South Europe, Pakistan and 
the Far East. In short, it would give the United 
States a very considerable military advantage. 
Much the same criticism can be made of the 
second alternative, which covers nearly all of 
Europe and part of Soviet Asia. This area includes 
all the principal Soviet strategic air bases in the 
western hemisphere, but omits US bases in 
Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Turkey, Pakistan, Green- 
land and Iceland. A more fundamental criticism, 
however, emerged during the discussion which 
followed the tabling of the proposals. In reply to 
questions from Mr Zorin, M Moch and Mr 
Stassen replied that the inspection system would 
not come into force until after a disarmament 
agreement has been concluded, and that a dis- 
armament agreement would be conditional on 
acceptance of the inspection system. In short, far 
from being a short cut to a disarmament treaty, 
the inspection zone plan seems to be merely an 
additional obstacle to it. In this respect, at least, 
Mr Dulles’ visit has certainly cleared the air. 


Back to Berlin 
The first, though no doubt less public, purpose 


of Mr. Krushchev’s visit to Berlin will be to 
ensure that the East German regime understands 


and accepts the new dispensation in the Kremlin. 


It seems to be Mr. Krushchev’s desire to avoid 
dramatic changes of persons and policies in the 
satellites; he hopes to induce the local Com- 
munist leaders to accommodate themselves to the 
new line. That, incidentally, was the intention 
after the 20th Congress. But local Stalinists re- 
sisted changes as long as they could look to the 
diehard faction in the Kremlin for support, with 
the result that new men inevitably came 
to the top when the Stalinist position became 


untenable. This is one explanation of the appar-. 


ent stability of the Czech regime last year and 
this year. It gave way sufficiently. In East Ger- 
many, too, enough has been done to take the edge 
off ‘popular discontent: Mr Krushchev’s present 
initehtion must ‘be to nudge Mr Grotewohl into 
making more agreeable noises about .the Poles 
_and the Yugoslavs in the interests of the harmony 
of all ‘peace-lovers’. His second purpose is to 
endorse the Grotewohl plan for German unifica- 
tion. This first appears to be only a reversion to 
the original Molotov proposal by which the 
Germans should themselves achieve unification, 
coupled with warnings against the dangers of 


‘mechanical’ unification secured by all-German 
elections. But it contains one phrase which differs 
significantly from the old Soviet plan. It speaks 
of a ‘confederation’ of the two Germanys. This 
phrase, of course, is open to a variety of inter- 
pretations, which would duly appear in any 
negotiations. As the basis of a common-sense 
solution of the German question it has much to 
commend it—if either side were in earnest about 
ending partition. It would permit two things 
which seem to be vital to the Russians— some 
kind of face-saver for the East German regime, 
and some guarantee that the ‘Socialist achieve- 
ments’ of that regime would not simply be can- 
celled out by the West. This plan, however, 
makes no concession at all to the western pro- 
posals designed to help Dr Adenauer get re- 
elected. These, as Walter Lippmann has correctly 
remarked, give the Federal Republic the power 
of veto over any disarmament proposals until the 
Russians accept German reunification ‘on terms 
which amount to unconditional surrender’. 


Krushchev and Tito 


Mr Krushchev has had another dab at the 
Yugoslav problem—an item which now appears 
as regularly on the Kremlin agenda as Home 
Rule did when the Irish were plaguing Liberal 
Cabinets in Britain. This time, Marshal Tito 
was evidently anxious for some more permanent 
agreement and to some extent reassured after 
the purge of the Kremlin diehards that Mr 
Krushchev would not be forced to breathe cold 
again as soon as he gets home. The conference 
on the ‘neutral’ ground of Rumania seems, there- 
fore, to have been calmer and possibly more 
businesslike. It has effectively re-established 
party ties between Belgrade and Moscow— 
though on terms which give Marshal Tito his 
points about ‘equality’, ‘independence’, and ‘non- 
interference’. Some agreement about moderating 
the violent hostility of the Albanian regime to 
Tito seems also to have been reached. The com- 
muniqué seems further to imply that Tito has 
ceased to flirt with the idea of yet another ‘inter- 
national’, which would have included neutralists, 
left-wing Socialists and some colonial national- 
ists. This idea never got off the ground, and now 
the prototype seems to be quietly abandoned in 
favour of ‘fraternal co-operation’ with ‘peace- 
loving and progressive forces throughout the 
world’ including the Communist regimes and 
parties. Tito may also have expressed some views 
on the Hungarian situation. But this has now 
become desperately confused, and no one-— per- 
haps not the Marshal himself—knows what he 
would like to happen in Budapest. 


The Case of Mr Timothy 


For voters who cannot read, newspapers have 
particular power; read out by the literate they 
speak with double authority. This, combined with 
the involuntary near-monopoly of the Daily 
Mirror-owned Ghana Daily Graphic, may explain, 
though not excuse, the Ghana government’s de- 
portation of Mr Bankole Timothy, a moderate, if 
persistent and sometimes. brash critic of both the 
government and opposition. Mr Timothy, the 
deputy-editor of the Graphic, once wrote a rather 
fulsome biography of Dr Nkrumah, in which his 
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own anti-imperialism was impeccable. That has 
not saved him from being made a scapegoat. 
When Mr Krobo Edusei, one of Dr Nkrumah’s 
less-experienced ministers, returned from Lon- 
don shortly before Dr Nkrumah himself returned 
from the Commonwealth conference, he promised 
government supporters to adopt a ‘tough’ policy. . 
They were restive because another opposition 
movement had arisen, this time in Accra itself; 
because of allegations of corruption against some 
minister; and because the government was 
thought to lack direction. Deportation of Mr 
Timothy (a West African but, unlike the rest of 
the Graphic’s writers, not a Ghanaian) and the 
attempted deportation (it is being fought in the 
courts) of two minor opposition politicians 
alleged to be Nigerians, seems to be a fulfilment 
of the promise. Ghana government spokesmen 
were no doubt surprised by the flood of protests — 
including a resolution of the Commonwealth Press 
Union which recently entertained Dr Nkrumah 
as an honoured guest. Perhaps this explains why, 
when they had previously said that his conduct 
was ‘not conducive to the public good’, they 
now accuse Mr Timothy of unspecified ‘sub- 


_ Versive activities’. That charge will not stand up. 


Nobody denies Ghana’s authority to deport, 
which the British once used in the Gold Coast 
against Dr Azikiwe. But Dr Nkrumah would show 
both strength and wisdom by overriding his poli- 
tical advisers and rescinding the deportation. 


India’s Dilemma 


On the tenth anniversary of Independence 
India may claim that she has falsified all the 
gloomy prophecies of Balkanisation, economic 
disaster, and communal strife. She finds her- 
self, however, in the familiar dilemma of all those 
peasant countries which have decided rapidly to 
transform themselves into modern, industrial 


ones. If immense amounts of capital are to be 


put into vast industrial development, then the 
community as a whole has to save, and improve- 
ments in the standard of life must in some degree 
be postponed, urgently desirable though they are. 
The Communist countries have dealt with, but 
not solved, this problem, by a dictatorship; brutal 
methods have compelled workers and peasants to 
make ‘sacrifices’ for the sake of five-year-plans 
which have énabled their countries to make atom 
bombs but not to guarantee their peasants two 
meals a day. India’s five-year-plan is conceived 
on a democratic basis; people must be persuaded 
—and without the aid of the various methods of 
‘persuasion’ employed by a disciplined Commu- 
nist Party—to forgo for the present the econo- 
mic advantages which they believe would inevit-. 
ably come to them when imperial exploitation 
ended. The gravity of this dilemma is now 
apparent to everyone in the impending strike’ of 
civil servants. So great is the threatened disaster 
that Nehru has himself carried through the 
Indian Parliament a Bill conferring on the 
government special powers to declare such a 
strike illegal with severe penalties for those who 
hold up essential services. Naturally, Commu- 
nists and Socialists are using this situation to 
organise the first genuine anti-Nehru demonstra- 
tions; they can rely on wide support, since the 
pay of many civil servants is shockingly low 
and contrasts sharply with the comfort of too 
many Congress officials. Relevant arguments 
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about inflation do not appeal to empty bellies. 
Western nations, spending a fortune on nuclear 
weapons, might well consider whether a loan of 
£300m. to India would not be a more sane way 
of defending ‘the free world’. 


Skirmish in Queensland 


The Australian Labour Party has held power 
in Queensland for the last 25 years, and for the 


greater part of this century. Though it has now. 


lost power, thanks to a deep rift in the party, the 
total vote of the Labour factions actually in- 
creased, and the leader of the Liberal-Country 
party coalition, Mr Nicklin, now finds himself 
in office almost by accident on a minority vote. 
The real battle in the election was between the 
official Labour Party, which supports Dr Evatt 
and which managed to hold almost all the 24 
seats which it retained after the party split in 
half, and the Queensland Labour. Party -—pre- 
dominantly Catholic—which has dropped from 
24 to 12 seats. The breakaway movement, led 
by the former state premier, Mr Gair, was the 
local expression of the Catholic and right-wing 
faction which has been fighting a losing battle 
against Dr Evatt for control of the Australian 
Labour Party. Its losses, and the fact that the 
split has lost Labour control of its most secure 
stronghold, may induce some waverers who have 
vacillated between Dr Evatt and the Catholic 
Action groups to cleave more strongly to the 
official party. But, at the same time, the dissidents 
have proved themselves a going concern: though 
they are clearly unable to take over the ALP they 
are undoubtedly capable of denying it power 
on the state and the federal level if they push 
their factionalism to the limits reached in 
Queensland. Dr Evatt may be consolidating his 
position within the party, but the price of beating 


down the factional challenge could very well be 
a long period out of office. 


Commonwealth Free-for-all ? 


With the advent of Ghana and Malaya to in- 
dependence there has been much debate on the 
sources from which they, and other emergent 
territories, may obtain funds for their develop- 
ment. The White Paper on the United Kingdom’s 
role in Commonwealth Development, just 
published, makes it clear that this government 
proposes to throw them: overboard to sink or 
swim, with no more than a little advice from 
the bank. They are to be cut off from Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds from the date 
of independence, and denied all government-to- 
government loans. The Colonial Development 
Corporation is to be prevented from assisting 
them with new investment, though it will be per- 
mitted to support existing projects. There will be 
no machinery for investment priorities, and no 
control by parliament. Commonwealth countries, 
new or old, will compete in the London market 
with Britain’s own industrial demands for the 
money they need, paying the high rates of in- 
terest dictated by Mr. Thorneycroft’s policy. The 
White Paper cites the great amount of private 
investment that has poured into the Common- 
wealth since the war, but ignores the contribu- 
tions to Britain’s sterling balances made by the 
colonial territories in that period, contributions 
which have made Britain a net importer of 
capital. It makes only passing reference to the 
difficulties experienced in raising colonial loans 
in London and the high interest rates incurred; 
and it says nothing about recent fluctuations in 
primary produce prices or the Government’s 
refusal to support proposals for international 
commodity control. 


News from Our Own Correspondents 


. Washington 
Distant Prospect of Capitol Hill 


President Eisenhower must have moments 
when he regrets not. so much that the 22nd 
Amendment limits him to two terms in office 
but that it didn’t limit him to one. ‘My goodness,’ 
he was heard to mutter after last week’s press 
conference, ‘it gets hot in here’. He may have had 
only the temperature in mind, of course, but 
if he spoke figuratively, he was easily justified, 
for the reporters had been so rough on him that 
they might almost have been mistaken for mem- 
bers of Congress. 

A few months ago it looked as though the 
President had politically regained the upper hand 
after many of his partisans on Capitol Hill had 
blasted him for proposing a budget they couldn’t 
distinguish from one of Mr Truman’s. In what 
was disrespectfully, referred to in Congressional 
corridors as ‘Operation Butter-up,’ the President 
invited relays of legislators to breakfast at the 
White House, where opinions and good will were 
swapped over bacon and eggs. The revolt soon 
simmered down, and it appeared that the Re- 
publicans would not only achieve a new unity 
but score’ a first-class political coup by giving 
the country’s Negro citizens their biggest legis- 
lative boost since Reconstruction. 

Unhappily for the President, many of the Con- 
gressmen, of both parties, failed to stay buttered. 


Since the breakfast experiment they have opposed 
him on mutual aid appropriations; they have 
scuttled a bill'to help build badly needed schools; 
and they have so thinned out the civil rights bill 
that if it doesn’t evaporate altogether, it should. 

What is perhaps hardest for the President to 
swallow in this turn of events is that much of the 
blame for it is being laid at his door. Northern 
Democrats who promoted the school-construction 
bill, which he had so often requested, are especi- 
ally irate at the ‘lack of leadership’ that allowed 
it to die when only-five more votes. would have 
saved it. ‘If the President could not have sum- 
moned a half-dozen Republican votes to his cause 
on an issue which he considers vital,’ a pro-Eisen- 
hower newspaper noted, ‘he has indeed reached a 
low level of influence on Congress’. Among the 
half-dozen Representatives he failed to persuade, 
moreover, were Mr Halleck and Mr Arends, his 
two top lieutenants in the House. Had he really 
tried? The evidence is to the contrary. It is being 
said, in fact, that when Marion B. Folsom, his 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
assured the press that the President would throw 
his weight behind the school bill, he was called to 
the White House and reprimanded. 

Similarly, Mr Eisenhower’s equivocation con- 
cerning a major section in the civil rights bill gave 
the opposition its first breakthrough. Once he 
had publicly questioned the wisdom of his own 
Attorney General’s proposal, it was no secret 
that the bill’s promoters were torn between a hope 
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that he would come out strongly for the remain- 
der of the bill and a fear that any further com- 
ment from him might prove fatal. As it turned 
out, twelve Republican Senators were to abandon 
him on the crucial jury-trial amendment which 
has apparently wrecked the measure and given 
the Southerners at least another year’s breather. 

Against this background the President faced 
the press in an attitude more testy and defensive 
than he had ever displayed. He had ‘never heard’ 
the complaint, he said, that he had ‘failed to go to 
bat’ for the school bill. Of course he was for it, 
but he couldn’t be expected to ‘get up and make 
statements every twenty minutes’. Was it true, 
as influential Democrats charged in the Senate, 
that ‘they could not get co-operation from the 
White House on the mutual security bill’? It was 
the first time he had ‘ever heard of such a thing’, 
the President said, although his administrator in 
charge of the programme was at a private vaca- 
tion retreat throughout the whole of the debate in 
the House. 

As always, the President’s sharpest reaction was 
reserved for the suggestion that even an Adminis- 
tration that offered itself as a crusade is not blind 
to the charms of money. Did he know, he was 
asked, that Maxwell Gluck, the man he had 
appointed ambassador to Ceylon, was a substan- 
tial contributor to Republican campaigns though 
remarkably hazy about the affairs of Asia? Again 
the President had ‘never heard’ of such a consider- 
ation as the ambassador’s $26,000 gift to the 
Grand Old Party. He thought Mr Gluck could 
learn what he had to about Asia even if he 
didn’t remember, under Senate questioning, just 
who was Prime Minister of India. What’s more, 
he exploded, ‘I don’t take it very kindly as 
suggesting I would be influenced by such things’ 
as campaign contributions. Surely even a crusader 
need not have gotten so hot under the armour 
on this score. Making diplomats of generous 
though not necessarily well-informed business- 
men is an old American custom, which Mr 
Eisenhower, like his predecessors, has repeatedly 
honoured in some of the leading capitals of the 
world. 


ROBERT BENDINER 


Paris 
Suspended Resignation 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: The Assembly 
has already been on holiday a fortnight, but 
deputies basking in the sun, or quaffing the waters 
at Vichy, are liable to be summoned back to Paris 
any moment: the struggle within the Cabinet over 
cuts in the budget has now become so fierce that 
there is talk of a ministerial crisis. The man. who 
started it all is M. Felix Gaillard, the 37-year-old 
Minister of Finance, who has decided-to put the 
brakes on France’s disastrous slide into insol- 
vency. Two weeks ago he told the Cabinet that 
expenditure was rising so much faster than in- 
come that, unless drastic measures were taken 
immediately, the budget deficit for 1958 would 
rise to £1,400 million. For the past two years, con- 
sumption in France has risen much faster than 
production and the excess of imports over exports 
is now very substantial indeed. Meanwhile, Ameri- 
can aid has finally come to an end, and France 
has therefore been dipping further and further 
into her gold and dollar reserves, which are now 
almost exhausted. 

M. Gaillard did not propose to wipe out the 
deficit altogether, but merely to reduce it to the 
manageable figure of £830 million by cuts in 
government expenditure of £560 million. Even so, 








164- 
these are the biggest-cuts ever proposed by a 
French Minister of Finance, and. the ministers 
whose estimates were affected have set up howls 
of shocked indignation. The shriilest has come 
from M. Gazier, the Socialist Minister of Social 
Affairs, who replied categorically that if M. Gail- 
lard carried out his threat to cut the social service 
estimates by £60 million, he would promptly 
resign. M. Gaillard replied that if the cuts were 
iot carried out he would resign. For two days and 
three Cabinet meetings, the argument went on. 
Finally, M. Bourgés-Maunoury went to see M. 
Mollet, who remains the real prime minister be- 
hind the scenes, and asked for his arbitration. 
Thanks to Mollet, M. Gazier finally agreed to 
accept cuts of £10 million, while M. Gaillard 
undertook to cut the remaining £50 million 
‘somiewhere else’, as he put it. Until now, no 
quitsble candidate hes come forward, and he has 


#8 réached. 

The Bourse has taken the wrangle seriously : 
the price of gold has risen at a record rate, the 
etic es ow ‘acdc 40K Censncal Ca aepeint ek 
official rate of 350) and the pound sterling is now 
1,200 (as against 960). Prices, too, are likely to 
rise. M. Gaillard’s economies include the aboli- 
tion of subsidies in a number of fields, including 
public transport: rail fares will rise by 10 per 
cent. and Paris Metro and bus fares by 50 per 
cent. Food and raw material prices will also rise — 
this being part of a deliberate attempt by M. 
Gaillard to cut spending at home and reduce im- 
ports. Despite, therefore, the recent increase in 
the minimum wage, there is likely to be trouble 
from the unions. They argue that M. Gaillard’s 
diagnosis of the crisis is incorrect: the increase 
in consumption, -they say, has an essentially 
middle-class character, and can be most effectively 
reduced by higher income taxes. The political left 
has an even simpler explanation: the war in 
Algeria, which is now costing nearly £500 million 
a year. This, they say, offers room for the most 
obvious economy of all. 
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3 Johannesburg 
Strijdom Strikes a Rock 


Martin Montaigne writes from Fohannesburg : 
This week is the anniversary of the women’s 
march to Pretoria, and while 19 of the women 
who led that march last year are sitting out the 
long treason ‘trial in the Drill Hall, thousands of 
African women will mark the anniversary by 
reaffirming their decision not to accept passes. 
They will not make their protest -in signed peti- 
tion, because it has been revealed in the treason 
hearing that such petitions are handed directly 
to the political police. There is growing resent- 
ment against the desire of the Strijdom govern- 
ment to make the 2} million African women 
subject to the same pass laws under which 
600,000 African men were sentenced last year. 
The legislation has been passed: it remained only 
for the government to issue the women with their 
‘reference books’. ~ 

The protest has been gathering strength since 
September 1955, when the Native Affairs Depart- 
ment announced Dr Verwoed’s intention of issu- 
ing passes to African women. In March 1956, 
the first books were issued. Since then, in remote 
country dorps and many towns the women have 
refused to accept the passes; sometimes they have 
burned them in public, and on several occasions 
they have stoned the officials attempting to issue 
passes. The resistance has been particularly stiff 
in rural areas, and last -year it reached its climax 
in the march of 20,000 women to Pretoria on 
9 August: there, no minister would receive their 
petitions and they stood for 30 minutes in silent 
protest, their thumbs raised in the ‘Afrika’ salute. 
Then they dispersed, singing in Zulu these 
words: ‘Strijdom, you have tampered with the 
women, you have struck a rock’. 

In May, influx control chetks for work and 
residential permits were to be instituted among 
Johannesburg’s African women. More than 
20,000 Africans saw off from Sophiatown a seven- 
man delegation of protest to the Mayor. Once 
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again this large crowd’s behaviour was calm and 
disciplined, and the police had no pretext to take 
violent measures. As a result of this demonstra- 
tion, and of the protests of white householders 
who fear they will lose their female servants, the . 
permit check has been postponed. 

The baas-kap policies of the government and 
its supporters were sharply illustrated last 
month at the pleasant town of Standerton, about 
100 miles from Johannesburg. On 9 July, the 
date fixed for the issue of passes to the African 
women, more than 1,000 of them marched in 
procession from the location outside town to 
protest to the local magistrate. The procession 
was intercepted by a police detachment which 
fired warning shots and followed them by a 
baton charge. More than 900 women were 
charged with staging an illegal procession and 
they were told to appear in court on 18 July. 
From that moment, Standerton became a town 
of fear-filled whites. There were rumours of 
impending riots by the Africans; arms ‘dealers 
ran out of ammunition, and 110 heavily armed 
men were added to the 20-man local police force. 
Many white families left town to await the out- 
come of ‘the day’. But when 18 July came, the 
African women came to-court, carrying their 
babies and laughing: they were acquitted 
because the police had stopped their procession 
before it entered the town limits. - 

Since then, several women have been arrested 
following a demonstration and pass-burning in 
Balfour; 2,000 African women tried unsuccess- 
fully to see the Mayor of Brakpan in order to 
tell him of their determination not to accept 
passes; shots were fired, baton charges made and 
61 African women. arrested after mass demon- 
Strations in Port Elizabeth; and 3,000 African 
women refused to accept passes in Pietersburg. 
Although many passes have been accepted for 
every one refused, the scale, discipline and wide- 
spread occurrence of these protests has been such 
that even the government only claims that 
300,000 passes have been issued in 16 months, 
although there are more than 2} million African 
females over 15 years of age due to receive them. 
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Policemen 


Mauurary incompetence, on a scale similar to 
that displayed at Suez, seems to be turning the 
Oman affair into a very nasty international inci- 
dent. From the start, thoughtful people in this 
country found it disgusting that Britain should 
help,a feudal monarch to suppress a tribal revolt 
in an area where'his legal claims are, to say the 
least, dubious. But the liquidation of an empire 
is not an easy operation and it was clearly diffi- 
cult for Britain bluntly to turn down the Sultan’s 
request without producing serious repercussions 
elsewhere in the Persian Gulf, where we have 
more specific: treaty obligations, and whose oil 
plays a vital role in the prosperity of the Sterling 
Area. Before abandoning our long-established 
policy of protecting these small states, it was cer- 
tainly desirable that their boundary disputes with 
Saudi Arabia should be settled and their terri- 
torial integrity guaranteed by some other agency, 
such as the UN. The incident, this journal pointed 
out, illustrated the weakness of Britain’s position 
in the Gulf, and the need to transform it on mid- 
20th century lines. Only if the opportunity was 
taken td,introduce a new, long-term policy, under 
which we would gradually. disengage ourselves 
from these invidious responsibiliti¢s—only then 
would uncommitted opinion pay attention to the 
plea that our intervention is a genuine police 
action and not just oil imperialism. 

This argument was based on two assumptions: 
first that the revolt was small enough to be dealt 
with by a ‘police’ action’, and secondly that we 
were capable of ‘mounting one quickly and effec- 
tively. The first assumption seems to have been 
justified. Although estimates of the Imam’s forces 
vary, no reliable source places his strength at 
more than 600 men. It is now clear that the 
support he received from Saudi Arabia was 
limited and entirely unofficial, and that most of 
his arms were shipped via the Muscat Coast, on 
a commercial basis. The second assumption, 
however, proved unfounded. Despite the smoke- 
screen of conflicting and misleading information 
laid down by the local British military and politi- 
cal authorities, enough facts have emerged to 
show that the police action has seriously misfired. 

At the outset of the rising, the Imam effectively 
demolished the Muscat and Oman Field Forces 
as a fighting unit. It then became necessary for 
Britain to intervene. Two military alternatives 
were open to us. We could fight a campaign on 
the lines of the December 1955 expedition to 
Oman, using the Trucial Levies reinforced by a 
battalion of Cameronians (from Kenya) and some 
armour from Aden. Or we could fight a North- 
West Frontier style campaign, using rocket- 
carrying Venoms to scare the tribesmen into sur- 
render, Since the 1955 expedition had been so 
successful, and since recent air strikes in. Aden 
had proved remarkably ineffective, Middle East 
GHQ, with the approval of the Cabinet, opted for 
the first alternative, kk was then discovered that 
the Hastings and. Valetta transports required to 
transport the Cameronians were not available: 
they would have to be brought out from Britain. 
But something had to be done in the meantime, 
so the North-West Frontier plan was adopted. 
At this point, inter-service rivalries intervened. 
The RAF was determined to show that it could 
do the job single-handed and appears to have 
won its point at GHQ. There followed nearly 
two weeks, first of leaflet dropping, then of 
cannon and rocket strikes, gradually stepped up 
in numbers and frequency. 

By last week, it was clear that these operations 


in Oman? 


had been a total failure. Not only had they 
failed to persuade the Imam’s tribes to desert; 
they may even have increased his strength by 
revealing the ineffectiveness of British interven- 
tion. So last week, the top brass from Cyprus des- 
cended on Muscat and once more changed the 
plan. Now, it seems, we are to have an Operation 
Musketeer in miniature: a big, cumbrous ground- 
air operation, with mounting raids by squadrons 
of bombers while a majestic ground force is as- 
sembled in Buraimi and pushed menacingly into 
the desert. Like Operation Musketeer, it seems 
to be based on the assumption that Arabs will, in 
the last resort; capitulate to the threat of over- 
whelming force: it is, therefore, just large enough 
to convince world opinion that an act of aggres- 
sion is being committed, and just slow enough to 
ensure that such opinion has time to mobilise. 
Musketeer failed, as the French pointed out, be- 
cause it was directed by men who had received 
their staff training on Operation Overlord. The 
Oman campaign suffers from an even more seri- 
ous defect: it is being run by men who still think 
Musketeer was a military triumph. 

In this case, however, there is a possibility 
that the operation will be completed. Parliament 


Yugoslavia 


Five weeks ago, talking to Dijilas’ friend, Vladi- 
mir Dedijer, in his Belgrade flat, I was startled 
to hear him say: “The statute of the League of 
‘Communists which we passed in 1952 was the 
Magna Carta of the Communist world: all I ask 
is that we should implement that’. I was im- 
pressed by his moderation, for today Dedijer 
is in political quarantine, while Djilas is in 
gaol, reluctantly imprisoned by Tito in 1956, 
after repeated warnings, for violating Article 118 
of the Criminal Law which prohibits propaganda 
hostile to the state. Dedijer’s crime was that he 
defended Diilas’s right to speak his mind, be- 
lieving that this was the test as to whether the 
Yugoslav Communist party really intended to 
democratise itself, as the statute of 1952 implied. 
When I saw him Dedijer still believed this was 
the best way forward for Yugoslavia. Now Dijilas 
has repudiated him, too. 

Inciting his former colleagues to martyr him, 
Djilas used the breathing space Tito gave him 
before his arrest to write, and smuggle out of 
Yugoslavia for publication in America, the most 
sweeping denunciation of Communism ever 
published by an ex-Communist, as Djilas now 
triumphantly admits he is. This book, entitled 
The New Class, is no mere attack on Stalinism 
or even its Soviet successor, ‘collective leader- 
ship’. Dijilas spares no one in the Communist 
decalogue. Stalin ‘developed’ Lenin, runs the 
thesis, to perfect a despotism,: but Lenin himself 
laid the foundations by changing ‘Marx’s revolu- 
tionary ideas, which were conditional and not 
universally applicable ... into absolute and 


. universal principles’. Marxism, he argues, has 


been used to bring into power a new class which, 
for the first time in history, has established a 
new economic order for which the objective con- 
ditions were not already present im society. The 
hallmark of the new order is all-embracing col- 
lective ownership of property which the new class 
appropriates to its own use by means of a party 
bureaucracy, a very different type of animal from 
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is in recess, and the Labour Party, in any case, 
has yet to make up its mind about Oman. The 
UN does not meet for another month, and with 
America apparently conniving at Britain’s action, 
the Assembly will lack the quasi-unanimity which 
made it such an effective moral force during the 
Suez crisis: No doubt, therefore, we shall be per- 
mitted to recapture Nizwa and break up the 
Imam’s forces, but the chances are that both sides 
will then settle down to a prolonged period of 
guerilla warfare. Despite its limited size, there- 
fore; the Oman adventure may yet prove more 
damaging to Britain than the invasion of Egypt. 

We can still take steps to change what the 
world will regard as another revival of oil im- 
perialism into a limited and authorised police 
operation, preparatory, not to a futile effort to 
restore British domination, but to a new inter- 
national settlement of the Middle East. Britain 
should not wait to be arraigned before the UN by 
the Arabs, but should herseif at once inform the 
UN Secretary-General of the action she is taking 
and her reasons for taking it. She should request 
that UN observers fly out to Muscat and accom- 
pany the British-forces. She should publicly de- 
clare that her object is not just to restore order 
in Oman, but to obtain a definite agreement on 
political frontiers in the Arabian peninsula 
which would make such incidents impossible in 
the future. 


After Djyilas 


mere administrative bureaucracy because it is 
answerable to no political authority except its 
own. To call this state capitalism is to flatter it. 
By controlling all property, the new class is able 
to award itself lavish privileges which cut it off 
from the masses, to whom it distributes such 
crumbs of consumer goods as it is prepared to 
spare from the ruthless industrialisation which is 
its raison d@étre. By claiming, moreover, to be 
the sole custodian of ‘Socialist’ dogma, it exer- 
cises the most complete tyranny ever known to 
man. And Djilas adds the withering rider: “Yugo- 
slav Communism has been more consistent than 
other parties. in preserving the substance of Com- 
munism, yet mever renouncing any shape that 
could be of value to ir’. 

This is a far cry from the anti-Stalinist re- 
assessment of 1952 when, at the Sixth Congress 
of the Yugoslav party, Djilas himself took the lead 
in defining Yugoslav’s new road to Socialism. 
The party, he claimed then, must become the 
educator of the masses in a new form of Socialist 
democracy which, based on Marx, would eschew 
both Stalinist state capitalism on the one hand 
and, on the other, bourgeois-democratic ideas 
which, for Yugoslavia, he argued, could only be 
‘a disguise for a retreat back to the dictatorship 
of the bourgeoisie and of the monarchy’. What 
has happened to produce in him since a revulsion 
so frenzied and so complete? Already, in 1952, 
there were signs that his subconscious mind was 
carrying him far ahead of his colleagues and his 
subsequent writings in Borba made this increas- 
ingly clear. Now Djilas has come right out on 
the other side— thus justifying, at any rate, their 
warnings as to where his arguments were leading 
him. Yet this powerful indictment. must be 
answered On its merits. The issue between Diilas 
and his old friends is whether they. were trying (or 
pretending) to reform the unreformable. Must 
they, as Dijilas has now dome, throw the baby 
out with the bath-water—and start again, no 
one quite knows from where? 











The Sixth Quinatiios recognised two twin evils 
in Soviet Communism and made fundamental 
changes to eradicate them. In the economic field, 
Boris Kidric, then the party's leading economic 
thinker, denounced Stalin’s ‘monstrous theory’ 
that Socialism reaches its highest peak when 
everything above the worker’s bare subsistence 
needs is appropriated by the state. This distor- 
tion, he argued, must be corrected by giving the 
worker control over his own product through 
elected workers’ councils and local assemblies. 
The role of the state must be limited to drawing 
up a broad economic plan, within which the ‘free 
play of economic laws’. would replace administra- 
tive decrees. The worker’s right to full economic 
self-government, therefore, was embodied in a 
new Fundamental Law. Politically Congress de- 
clared that the party must change from a con- 
spiratorial clique, on the Stalinist model, selec- 
tively recruited by the ‘candidate system’ and 
rigidly controlled from the top, into an ‘open’ 
party, leading rather than governing the work- 
ing masses. The ‘toilers’ were to be encouraged 
to attend its meetings and even to nominate new 
members. Discussion was to bé open and free — 
not only in the League branches but in the 
League press. Democracy was to start at home. 

How far has practice followed precept? To the 
outsider Diilas’ grim picture of Yugoslavia is 
unrecognisable. To begin with, the pace of in- 
dustrialisation has been relaxed in favour of 
steadily rising consumer standards. The contrast 
today with 1952 is already marked. People are 
plainly happier and their life is more comfortable. 
Certainly the leadership enjoys some perks of 
Office — from official cars to lavish official dinners, 
but so, if we ‘are honest, do the leaders 
of Western democracy, from Cabinet Ministers 
to local councillors. Indeed, the visitor is struck 
by the extent to which Yugoslavia’s standards 
and tastes increasingly approximate to our west- 
ern ones. Foreign books are translated more 
freely; there is no external press censorship; in 
Belgrade all kinds of foreign newspapers and 
journals are on sale. Although Dedijer has been 
victimised financially and ostracised mercilessly, 
he is still allowed to travel abroad. These are not 
the appurtenances of the traditional police state. 

All this is, of course, superficial. But there are 
more fundamental ways in which Djilas’s picture 
is wide of the mark. By claiming that the ‘new 
class’ can never allow any forms of property to 
elude his grasp, he simply ignores the extent to 
which Yugoslavia has already developed a mixed 
economy. Over 60 per cent. of her working popu- 
lation are peasants and over 90 per cent. of her 
land privately owned. Faced with the Peasants’ 


He chose the latter. Even when the peasants 
used their freedom to walk out of the ‘work co- 
operatives’ in their millions, Tito did not retract. 
His only concession to ‘Socialist relationships in 

was to limit the size of private hold- 
ings to 10 hectares per peasant and then try to 
offset the loss of production by encouraging 
voluntary general purpose co-operatives. But even 
‘these are encountering severe peasant resistance 
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where a genuine and interesting attempt has been 
made to reconcile the worker’s two roles of pro- 
ducer and consumer and to give him a say in his 
economic life. But in order to inject some central 
planning into this welter of ‘localism, the free- 
dom of action of these bodies has been severely 
restricted by federal ‘laws.’ Federal regulations 
have laid down in detail what items workers’ 
councils must set aside as costs of production, 
including the wages bill based on rates of wages 
broadly fixed by central decree, social insurance 
payments and a hefty turnover tax to the federal 
government. Of the remaining profit, no less than 
50 per cent. has again been syphoned off to 
federal funds; another cut has gone to the local 
authorities. The amount left to the ‘free dis- 
posal’ of the workers after all this has been 
negligible and it is not surprising that in some 
areas they have been lethargic. 

Politically, too, workers’ self-government has 
been in leading strings. After the first shock of 
1952, which demoralised the party cadres by put- 
ting the party under the law and curbing its 
power of giving arbitrary instructions, they have 
found their second wind and learned to exploit 
their new role equally successfully. I never met 
any local or national leader in Yugoslavia who 
was not a Communist. This, the Yugoslavs would 
argue, is merely proof that the League members 
are ‘participating’ in the life of the toiling masses 
—a virtue, not a conspiracy. The Communist 
boss of the Sarajevo district assured me proudly 
that 9 per cent of the membership of the workers’ 
councils was now Communist. But the party’s 
control goes further than that. When I visited 
a workers’ council at Mostar, I found that the 
reception committee included not only the Com- 
munist secretary of the factory ‘cell’ but also the 
secretary of the Mostar party branch, who had 
nothing to do with the factory at all. The vice- 
chairman, who presided, told me he was a Com- 
munist and he clearly considered it his function 
to do all the talking — while the rest of the council 
listened dutifully. I was not, therefore surprised 
to learn that the resolution put forward by the 
factory to the congress of workers’ councils 
recently held in Belgrade had been adopted 
unanimously by the congress; nor that, as the 
local Communist leader assured me, it was cer- 
tain to be passed by the National Assembly. I 
had already watched the delegates to the congress 
in action and, although there had been some ex- 
cellent contributions, there had been no_real 
debate and certainly no organised conflict of view. 
. Yet here again, faced with the stagnation of its 
own policy, the party is at least seeking a way for- 
ward and not back. The congress may have been 
stage-managed but this only makes its decisions 
more significant. The workers’ councils, including 
my council at Mostar, were demanding three 
things: first, a longer period of office for their 
members (at present restricted to one year) so that 
they can learn to do their job more effectively; a 
cut in the federal government’s share of the pro- 
fits, greater freedom to run their own show. Tito 
himself took up this refrain in his speech to the 
Congress, stressing the fact that ‘we cannot always 
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appeal to the consciousness of the workers to pro- 
duce more without letting them feel the results of 
their increased earnings and a higher living stan- 
dard.’ The reason for the new line is not far to 
seek. Tito has deliberately chosen to govern 
through incentives, rather than by the big stick, 
and up to now they have been inadequate. He has 
taken an economic gamble by putting more con- 
sumer goods in the shops; if it is to come off he 
must now put more money into the workers’ 
pockets to buy the goods. But they must earn it 
first. Tito knows full well that Yugoslavia only has 
survived disaster these past years by large dollops 
of economic aid; it is desperately urgent to in- 
crease productivity. Already, therefore, trial runs 
are being made with new techniques in certain 
industries, based on two principles, Wage rates 
will no longer be fixed by federal regulation and 
the federal government’s claim on the proceeds of 
an enterprise will be limited to certain basic taxes 
such as a turnover tax. The aim is to leave the 
whole profit to the free disposal of the workers’ 
councils which will pay such wages and in such 
forms as it thinks fit. Local revenues will then be 
raised by a progressive income tax. 

The new proposals reflect the new economic 
thinking of Yugoslavia’s backroom brains-trust. 
At a private conference at Cortanovic two years 
ago under the leadership of Milente Popovic, the 
economic Minister, they enunciated certain prin- 
ciples which are now gradually permeating official 
policy: the abolition of all subsidies and a return 
to economic prices wherever possible; an end to 
physical controls and the substitution instead of a 
strong central investment policy enforced by the 
manipulation of interest rates. The ideology be- 
hind all this has nothing to do with anti-Stalinism 
or, noticeably, with Marxism at all; it is an empiri- 
cal reaction to the slackness and inefficiency in the 
Yugoslav economy, a desire to bring the worker 
and peasant up against the facts of life by 
techniques popular in the capitalist world. And 
they claim that already the new system has led 
to marked rises in productivity. 

So far, therefore, Dijilas’s picture of Yugoslavia 
has been falsified. The main question is: can 
Yugoslavia’s experiment succeed economically 
and at what cost? To the western Socialist 
Yugoslavia has been standing her policy on its 
head. Determined to keep political control in the 
party’s hands, while genuinely seeking to avoid 
‘bureaucracy’, she has over-centralised politically 
while over-decentralising economically and has 
had no way of dealing with the resulting chaos 
save by an increasingly desperate resort to 
monetary policy and the ‘free play of economic 
laws’. But this is to divest planning of ‘all 
morality. Political democracy grew up in Britain 
as a process of controlling economic laws and 
using them for good social ends. Without workers’ 
participation in this process, workers’ self-govern- 
ment can have no real vitality. It was inevitable 
that Yugoslavia, evolving slowly out of the toils of 
Stalinism, should have approached her problem 
in this way. All the signs are that she has been 
willing to learn by experience and that, despite 
failures, her evolution has not turned back on 
itself, It is for this reason that Diilas’s wild denun- 
ciation of Yugoslav Communism is. so un- 
fortunate, An accumulation of personal bitterness 
against his former colleagues has blinded him to 
the fact that they are groping their way along a 
road which has already led them to a mixed 
economy infinitely more humane than anything 
the Soviet bloc has produced, It is to be hoped 
they will not be diverted by a hue and cry after 
this new ‘treachery’. The real test now is whether 
they can prove Dijilas wrong, not right. 

BARBARA CASTLE 
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‘West German Diary 


On our holiday this year, we decided to buy time. 
‘By air it only takes two hours instead of 
twenty-six to get to Bonn.’ Maybe. But if you can 
spend the cost of the air ticket on first-class travel, 
you get a sense of leisured luxury denied to the 
human freight carried by the airlines. It’s a de- 
licious sensation to spend those twenty-six hours 
ambling in a Pullman to Harwich, sleeping on the 
cross-Channel steamer in a large, well-ventilated, 
comfortable cabin and then, at the Hook, board- 
ing the Rheingold Express with the traveller’s 
appetite for an early breakfast. It’s a limousine of 
a train, dark blue outside, glass and chromium 
within. Smokeless and spotless, it glides without 
a jolt, at some 60 miles an hour, across the Dutch 
meadows towards Cologne—and Munich. What 
lucky fellows those Germans were to have their 
pre-war railway track blown up by the RAF 
and their rolling stock stolen by the Russians! 
As with so much else in the Federal Republic, 
defeat meant that they could cancel everything 
and start afresh, with brand new factories, brand 
new houses, brand new trains, and —last but not 
least—a brand new generation of well-groomed, 
middle-aged business executives, too young to re- 
member much about the Weimar Republic and 
shrewd enough to efface from their memories what 
they did and thought during the Third Reich. 


* * * 


Travelling by train means that your first sight 
of Bonn is. the railway station — and that tells you 
almost everything. There is a story that, in order 
to achieve some reciprocity with our British Wil- 
ton Park, the West German Foreign Office invited 
six British MPs to visit Bonn. Travelling by train, 
they were duly warned at Cologne that President 
Heuss would be waiting for them at Bonn railway 
station and they must therefore be all ready for a 
little ceremony as they stepped out of the train. 
They got their bags ready and, just after the train 
had left Cologne, it stopped for a moment at a 
suburban halt. Impatiently they waited until it 
had gathered speed, leaving the President standing 
on the platform of Bonn! Resourceful, humorous 
and with no false sense of dignity, Dr Heuss got 
into his official car, chased the Rheingold Express 
up the Rhine and just caught it at the much 
grander station of Bad Godesberg. 


+ * * 


Whether this story is fact or fiction, it is, to use 
a favourite German adverb, fundamentally true. 
As dim as it is trim, the railway station of Bonn 
epitomises the petit-bourgeois, provincial charac- 
ter of the dreadful little town which Dr Konrad 
Adenauer, after months of intrigue, pressure and 
in-fighting, forced the Bundestag to accept as the 
substitute capital of the Federal Republic. The 
only thing that can be said for Bonn is that its 
airless and oppressive climate gives the American 
diplomat, fresh from Washington, the kind of 
headaches and stomach-aches which make him feel 
thoroughly at home. At the time when it was 
chosen, the Chancellor cleverly suggested that the 
utter impossibility of turning Bonn into a per- 
manent capital would force the West German 
politicians to work even more feverishly for reuni- 
fication. Clever Dr Adenauer! Not for the last 
time, the Social Democrats, who wanted Frank- 
furt, with its 1848 associations, were trapped into 
defeat. Bonn is now very much a permanency. 
It has imparted to the politicians who live there 


meal you still get in the French Club. ‘As long 
as. West Germany is ruled from Bonn and East 
Germany from Pankow,’ he observed, ‘we can all 
sleep safely in our beds.’ 

* 7 * 

My taximan finally discovered the Ministry of 
Atomic Affairs in what I remembered as the most 
luxurious guest-house for American VIPs under 
the occupation. I had asked for an interview out 
of sheer curiosity, and was rather surprised to 
find myself received by the Director-General and 
his four heads of departments. It was an amiable 
disconcerting experience. ‘Our whole staff, includ- 
ing typists, consists of 130,’ said the DG, ‘and we 
are determined to remain tiny, because our main 
function is to prevent any dangerous concentra- 
tion of economic or political power in the field of 
nuclear energy. You and the Americans estab- 
lished your vast nationalised Atomic Energy Com- 
missions because your main concern was weapon 
manufacture. But, thank heavens, we are forbidden 
to make weapons and we believe that even an 
Atomic Energy Commission with a monopoly of 
production for peaceful purposes might be a dan- 
ger im a country like ours.’ At great length the 
DG and his colleagues explained to me how it 
had been decided that there should be no. state 
production of nuclear energy: this- should be left 
to private enterprise, under the control of the 
Federal and Land authorities. ‘Even you, as a 
Socialist, must realise,” one of them concluded, 
‘that, after the experience of Hitler, we Germans 
ought to be afraid of nationalisation in this field, 
although it would be economically far more con- 
venient.” It all sounded a bit too liberal to be true, 
but it wasn’t. Here was a bunch of German officials 
and experts, quietly trying to make sure that no 
Fithrer in the future should be able to abuse this 
vast new source of energy. As F shook hands with 
him, the DG said to me, ‘By the way, you may 
have noticed we are the only Ministry of Atomic 
Affairs in the whole world with no security regu- 
lations and no screeming for our staff. That is 
because our job is not to produce secret weapons 
but to disseminate knowledge of atomic energy. 
If you and the Americams get your way, all that 
won’t last very long. Auf wiedersehen.’ 

*” x = 

Wiess is surely the most exquisite of all baroque 
churches — and Lindenhof the craziest of all poor 
King Ludwig IPs crazy castles. You come 
on the pilgrim church of Wiess quite suddenly 
—alone in a pasture with, alongside it, the little 
peasant house where its architect, Zimmermann, 
lived and died. No church could be less peasant- 
like or, indeed, less German, if you identify 
Germanism with the colossal and the romantic. 
Wiess is a miracle of contrived grace, with the 
most elegant coups @oeils I have ever seen and 
all the colours deepening gently from the organ 
loft at the west end to the miraculous figure of 
the Manacled Christ over the altar. In most 
baroque churches the gilding, the cupids and 
the soaring madonnas are ornate and overwhelm- 
ing. Here they charm by thei airiness. The 
guide-book says that Wiess was built to give a 
vision of paradise to the earthy peasant pilgrims 
who throng it, and I can well believe that was 
the architect’s intent. While I was looking at 
the choir, 600 stolid peasant women were silting, 
row on row, in the nave. I assumed that they 
were listening to a talk about the church, antil 
I caught what their clergyman was saying. *. . . 
and there on the Russian steppes, martyrs im the 
battle against Bolshevism, your sons died for the 
Christian West. That is what we remember when 
we come to Wiess.” With a bump I arrived back 
out of Zimmermann’s baroque paradise into the 

Federal Republic of 1957. 
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After lunch at Oberammergau we turned south 
into the kind of wildly romantic mountain ravine 
that makes even a middle-aged politician remem- 
ber Kubla Khan. But Ludwig II had thought 
of this first. For here was the Xanadu where he 
had decreed his ‘stately pleasure domte’ and even, 
as I was later to discover, included the ‘caves of 
ice’. It was Thursday when I was there, but the 
gardens of Lindenhof-the most remote and 
ludicrous of the six palaces Ludwig II con- 
structed for himself and Richard Wagner — were 
crowded with visitors, at two marks a time. 
*Three-and-six a head is a bit steep, was what 
I felt until I entered the palace, which must be 
the smallest in the world, since it was built for 
one madman to live im alone. I particularly liked 
the dining room, where, at the press of a button, 
the table disappears to the kitchen below—an 
arrangement designed to enable Ludwig to dine 
in absolute loneliness— without a single servant 
present. But the masterpiece is the artificial 
grotto, constructed for Wagner under the huge 
beech-trees behind the castle. At one end there 
is a setting for Lohengrin, with a splendid stone 
swan, amd at the other Tannhdauser’s cave. In 
between there are long passages, full of carefully 
constructed stalactites and stalagmites. 


* * * 


As we drove away from Lindenhof, the young 
German Socialist with me severely remarked, 
‘What waste! It should be used for war crip- 
ples.” I felt properly rebuked, until that evening 
I met the Bavarian Minister of Education and 
asked him how much it cost to keep up Ludwig’s 
castles. “Cost!” he replied. ‘We make two million 
marks a year net profit out of them, and we are 
able to use it for reconstructing the Alte Pina- 
kotek and the churches of Munich.” So Ludwig 
II, who in his lifetime wasted the Bavarian tax- 
payers’ money on riotous building, has turned 
out after his death to be a democratic benefactor. 
Ar least his madness was harmless, I reflected 
next day, as I looked up from my book and 
noticed that the train was just passing through 
rural, tranquil Dachau, where a later admirer of 
Richard Wagner satisfied his ego in a rather more 
unpleasant way. 


R. H. S. CrossMan 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and S/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries om a postcard. 


Mr Harold Watkinson, Minister of Transport, 


(H. Murray.) 


_ Police patrolling Station Road, Oban, at one o'clock 

in So SENG SE Sen Gee Se 
med hag sce Sy eprcngte py Shade Sear 

oa Wee eae ordered the men to untie the fish 
an to the police station —Glasgow Bulletin. 
S. Miller. 
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“They can’t get the staff now. Why, the 
hasn't a maid these days. She puts on 
stockings and everything.'—News Chronicle. 
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~The Walrus and the Carpenter 


Even now few people appear to understand and 
appreciate the political symbolism in Chapter 
Four of Through The Looking Glass. At the 
end of the previous chapter, you will remember, 
Alice walked a long way towards a wood, and 
every time the road divided she found two finger- 
posts pointing the same way, one marked To 
Tweedledum’s House, and the other To The 
House of Tweedledee. She then discoveréd: that 
they lived in the same house, in spite of all this 
independent and expensive finger-posting. 

Once in the wood, Alice is in. political life. 
There are Tweedledum and Tweedledee, both 
parties, waiting for her. One says ‘Nohow’ and 
the other ‘Contrariwise’, and these two exclama- 
tions truthfully and most economically represent 
millions of words spoken in legislative assemblies 
and thousands of solemn editorials. She asks them 
what we have all asked them — how to get out of 
the darkening wood. To this they can make no 
sensible reply. When she points her finger at 
them, they merely repeat ‘Nohow!’ and ‘Contrari- 
wise!’, There is then, as there always is in poli- 
tical life, a great deal of handshaking. This leads 
at once to a game of Here We Go Round The 
Mulberry Bush. 

Later in the chapter, after the poetry recital to 
which we shall return, Dum and Dee tell Alice 
that she is not real, and when she protests and 
begins to cry, they point out that even her tears 
are not real. She is merely a figure in the dream 
of the Red King, an ancient and decaying symbol 
of power. Then follows the inevitable quarrel 
about the rattle, which they insist upon regarding 
as a nice new rattle, though to Alice it seems a 
miserable old thing. They must have a battle and 
she must help them to dress up for it. Notice 
what they use—a good touch this—such things 
as ‘bolsters, blankets, hearth-rugs, table-cloths, 
dish-covers and coal-scuttles’. Their attitude to- 
wards the fight is equally significant: one com- 
plains of a headache, the other of toothache; but 
they will not agree with her suggestion to abandon 
the battle. ‘Let’s fight till six, and then have din- 
ner,’ says Tweedledum. But now a terrible dark- 
ness decends upon the wood. It is the monstrous 
crow of reality, of destiny, of what-will-happen- 
whether-we-will-it-or-not, and with shrill cries 
of alarm Tweedledee and Tweedledum vanish, 
leaving Alice to shelter under a tree, one of those 
very trees the brothers boast of destroying during 
their blind battles, the trees of ordinary human 
existence, of common hope and faith and love. 

But the centre-piece of the chapter’ is a poem, 
The Walrus And The Carpenter. On this poetical 
level we encounter the archetypes. We are 
brought face to face with the eternal figures of 
political leadership. We meet them on the sea- 
shore, that is, between the firm land of conscious- 
ness and the mysterious ocean of the unconscious. 
It is a lunatic world. The sun is shining although 
it is the middle of the night. Not a bird, to sug- 
gest a free spontaneous life of movement and 
delight, can be seen against the cloudless sky. 
The whole setting is sur-realist, almost abstract. 

Although the Walrus and the Carpenter are 
walking along the shore, where they might reason- 
ably expect to find quantities of sand, the sight 
of it makes them weep. They are political leaders, 
and whatever is brought about by necessity, 
whatever seems to sensible persons to be inevit- 
able, only dismays and saddens them. Something 
must be done. After all, they are leaders, the 
representative men of their age, with great forces 
at their command, and it ought to be possible to 


clear the shore of sand. At this moment, there 
can be no doubt that the Walrus is in power 
but with only a small majority and not anxious 
to go to the country. He must, therefore, in the 
national interest at this time of emergency, con- 
sult the Carpenter. He has a plan ~a fairly short- 
term project with seyen maids and. seven mops — 
but puts it forward only tentatively. Does the 
Carpenter, a more technical type and command- 
ing-more support among the trades unions, sup- 
pose that they could get it clear?. The reply, 
though expressed in terms of doubt, is really 
in the negative. But he is as deeply concerned 
about the country’s urgent needs as his Right 
Honourable Friend, perhaps even more deeply 
concerned, for he sheds a bitter tear. 

(In the edition of Through The Looking Glass 
on my desk here, it is at this point that we sce 
the first of the Tenniel drawings of the Walrus 
and the Carpenter. And it is a fact that the Wal- 
rus looks like Mr Harold Macmillan and the 
Carpenter might be Mr Frank Cousins; but this 
of course is mere coincidence. These two arche- 
types of leadership belong to all the nations.) 

Nothing more is said about clearing the shore 


‘ of sand. Planning and drastic reform are out. 


Both figures come at once to what must have 
been to them an old and well-tried device —the 
Oyster Walk. Here there is no suggestion of divi- 
sion and rivalry. They act together, like Krush- 
chev and Bulganin. They have one aim, one target. 
But they give themselves different roles in the 
tragi-comedy. Walrus is the sympathetic friend of 
Mr and Mrs Everyman, and is superb on radio 
and television. He never bullies, he persuades. He 
has a fine light touch, not without poetry: ‘A 
pleasant walk, a pleasant talk, Along the briny 
beach.’ 

As he marches the little oysters to their doom, 
Walrus never steps out of character. When they 
come to a halt, he declares himself willing to lead 
a discussion on various scientific and cultural 
matters—shoes and ships and sealing wax and 
the rest—all in a kind of Unesco style. True, he 
soon demands a loaf of bread, pepper and vine- 
gar (and butter is mentioned later), and, though 
the poem does not tell us so, I have no doubt 
myself that somehow the oysters had to provide 
these things, probably about the time they were 
‘turning a little blue’, having a dreadful vision of 
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their fate. And there is a horribly smooth Orien- _ 
tal irony in his reply to their stammered -pro- © 
tests: “The night is fine, do you admire the view? — 


It was so kind of you to come! And you are very 
nice? We can almost hear some Chinese party 
leader, having welcomed so many different blos- 


soms in the garden, order a thousand assorted — 


intellectuals to be thrown into prison and brain- 
washed. But Walrus returns to his kindly elder. 
brother act a little later, and, not for the benefit 
of the oysters, now fast disappearing, but just 
in case anybody might be passing, he says what 
a shame it is— 

To play them such a trick, 

After we’ve brought them out so far, 

And made them trot so quick .. . 


like many a revolutionary leader, long after the 
revolution. And now — his final appearance — he is 
the deeply moved, sympathetic friend : 
‘I weep for you’, the Walrus said: 
- ‘I deeply sympathise.’ 
With sobs and tears he sorted out 
Those of the largest size, 
Holding his pocket-handkerchief 
Before his streaming eyes ... . 
Which I take to be the most sardonic verse in 
all English literature. 

Some people see through Walrus: too many 
smiles, too many tears, too much humbug. So 
they line up behind Carpenter. He is a Strong 
Man. He is also a plain blunt honest fellow. He is 
a Man of the People. So he still wears his paper 
hat, the badge of his trade, though he downed 
tools years ago. There is no nonsense about Good 
Old Carpenter. Walrus, with his flowery talk, 
could easily be a bit tricky, but a chap knows 
where he is with Old Carpenter. (If he doesn’t, he 
soon will—after the bread and condiments have 
arrived). He: is the Man You Trust. Alas -— alas! 
In spite of his laconic speech (‘No hurry!’), his 
refusal to be eloquently persuasive, he is just as 
hypocritical as Walrus, perhaps even more un- 
pleasant, for his whole rough-diamond persona is 
a horrible lie. And Walrus does at least give an 
entertaining performance, does keep up his 
twinkling pretence, throws out a compliment or 
two; whereas Carpenter, once his initial bluff 
has worked, merely gobbles his victims. without 
addressing another word to them. His final speech, 
though it begins ‘O Oysters’, does not disprove 
this fact. When he says ‘O Oysters, you’ve had 
a pleasant run! Shall we be trotting home again?” 
he knows very well they have all been eaten, and 
he speaks in irony and out of bitter contempt. 
When a Communist Party leader tells his editors 
they ought to show more independence and criti- 
cize him oftener, he is speaking in this same grim 
Carpenter, style. It is a form of cruelty. 

Next time we feel like standing up to cheer, 
ready to give our votes, our money, perhaps our 
lives, we might do well to ask ourselves if we are 
following the Walrus or the Carpenter. It might 
of course be both, as it was with the young little 
oysters who hurried up— 

All eager for the treat: 
Their coats were brushed, their faces washed, 
Their shoes were clean and neat— 


a verse so pitiful that a woman I know tells me 
it made her cry when she was a child. I find myself 
in the verse before that, the one that follows the 
beguiling speech of the Walrus: 

The eldest Oyster looked at him, 

But never a word he said: 

The eldest Oyster winked his eye, 

And shook his heavy head. 
That’s my boy!—as Eisenhower once said of 
Nixon, and the Walrus said of the Carpenter, and 
the Carpenter of the Walrus. 

J. B. Priest ey. 
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Fleet Street 
Notebook 


For a long time it has been one of the unwritten 
but unassailable laws of Fleet Street that the 
Queen is not only devoted, hardworking and 
young, but also a royal paragon of wit, wisdom 
and grace. When, therefore, Lord Altrincham 
permitted himself to declare that the Queen’s 
style of speaking is ‘a pain in the neck’, that 
‘like her mother she seems unable to string even 
a few sentences together without a written text’ 
and that the speeches put into her mouth present 
the personality ‘of a priggish schoolgirl, captain 
of the hockey team, a prefect and a recent can- 
didate for confirmation’, he set the cat among 
the editors with a vengeance. 

Only the Daily Express grasped the nettle with 
both hands the first day. More or less clearing 
the front page in order to do full justice to so 
grave a matter it roared: ‘Peer Attacks the Queen’. 
A nearly verbatim report of Lord Altrincham’s 
article, together with a picture and biography of 
the author and a photograph of the Queen her- 
self was followed by a leading article (title 
‘A Cruel Attack’) which described Lord Altrin- 
cham as vulgar, personal, sneering, muddle- 
headed and destructive. The Editor of the Daily 
Express, it will be seen, was in no doubt as to 
what such a crisis called for. Neither for that 
matter was the Editor of The Times, who saw that 
no reference to Lord Altrincham’s near blas- 
phemy was allowed to sully his pages. Nor for 
that matter did it those of the Daily Worker — 
although perhaps for other reasons. The others 
chose the middle course. The News Chronicle 
(‘Tory Peer Challenges The Royal Family’) gave 
Lord Altrincham a deliberately sedate single 
column, the Herald (‘Astonishing Article About 
The Queen’) a smallish front page piece, and the 
Mail (‘Peer’s Strange Attack On The Queen’) a 
single column heading in column 8 Nor, some- 
what surprising, did cither the Mirror or the 
Sketch play it as one might have expected. They 
both put it on the back page—with Marilyn 
Monroe over the whole of the front for Mirror 
readers, and the receiving order against Mr 
George Dawson for those who take the Sketch. 

By Sunday, however, Lord Altrincham had 
begun to make his way into the leader writers’ 
rooms—as well as providing one paper, the 
People, with most of its front page and several 
others with excited pieces as fellow peers 
threatened to shoot him. First comments were 
mixed. Reynolds congratulated him on ‘saying out 
loud what many people are thinking’. But the 
Observer, which found him ‘very rude’, hoped his 
remarks would be treated as ‘schoolboyish 
gaucherie’. And the Empire News, after declaring 
that ‘For sneers at the Queen whither they come 
from peer or peasamt, there can be no excuse’ 
urged the erring peer to realise that ‘the people of 
this country will not tolerate a vulgar attack on a 
monarch who, called to the throne in tragic and 
unexpected circumstances is making a resounding 
success of the job’ and called upon him to make a 
public apology at once. Like its daily rival for the 
custom of the people at the top, the Sunday Times 


kept silent on Lord Altrincham’s shocking breach * 


of taste. 

By Monday several other Editors had apparently 
decided that the Daily Express’s nose for news was 
worth following—although by this time the 
Express itself had decided to hand the whole affair 
over to its gossip writer. The News Chronicle, 


which had found a single-column heading ade- 
quate on the first day, decided that an eight- 
column one all across the front page was needed 
on the third—‘Queen: Europe Is Stirred’. It also 
published with some pride a photograph of a 
notice outside Lord Altrincham’s front door: 
‘Flat 14. No milk until Tuesday’. Its leading 
article very sensibly pointed out that the fact 
that some of Lord Altrincham’s criticisms were 
in bad taste ‘does not invalidate either his right 
to criticise or the force of some of his observa- 
tions’. The Herald had a leading article, too—on 
the front page. The main point of a somewhat 
muffled piece of writing seemed to be that as Lord 
Altrincham had not been denounced for his criti- 
cisms at the Palace as fiercely as Sir Stafford 
Cripps was some years ago, it was now plain 
that ‘our constitutional monarchy can earn respect 
but cannot command adulation’. The Muror 
called in Cassandra. He thought poorly of the 
Altrincham manners but approved much of his 
criticism. The Daily Mail sent for Henry Fairlie, 
its new columnist who in an earlier journalistic in- 
carnation carved out a reputation for himself as an 
iconoclast by attacking The Establishment. 
Speaking from Northcliffe House, however, he 
found his lordly contemporary guilty of hubris for 
—I assure you I quote his exact words — “daring 
to put his infinitely tiny and temporary mind 
against the accumulated experience of the cen- 
turies’. The Mail and Mr Fairlie were obviously 
very moved indeed. But, after Lord Altrincham’s 
television appearance, good old news value began 
to triumph over sententiousness. Lord Altrincham 
was slapped on to the front pages of the popular 
dailies — and on to the news page of The Times. 
Francis WILLIAMS 


A Moment of Time 


Eanrty in August 1917 a young second lieutenant 
stood amongst his platoon of 30 men in an evil- 
smelling trench on the Ypres front. It was 
shortly after midnight and there was no moon. 
The men were mostly Londoners and their sub- 
dued - voices—-grumbling and cursing—spoke of 
Wapping and the Isle of Dogs. The officer was 
a tall, rather overgrown youth of 19. His men 
called him ‘Daddy’, partly because they 
despised being ordered about by a boy and partly 
because they liked him. For the last four months 
they had been together as a unit and resentment 
had softened in the sharing of tasks in which 
they found he took his full share with an almost 
eager desire to prove he was as good as they. His 
brother officers could not understand him. They 
had all been to public schools and several to 
Oxford or Cambridge as well. He had been 
forced by ill-health to leave his secondary school 
at 17. They. boasted of the county they came 
from and he seemed to have nothing to boast 
about. During the four months that he had been 
attached to this Regiment he had found himself 
far more in sympathy with his men than with his 
fellow officers. This made him unpopular in 
the Mess and a doubtful character. with the 
NCO’s. His platoon sergeant took pity on him 
from the first and mothered him.. The- sergeant 
was named Smith and was a master plumber of 
35 from: Stepney. This was the morning ‘of the 
long expected attack on Pilkem Ridge for which 
they ‘had ptepared together over broad . white 
tapes in the country lanes. It-was the first time 
the.officer had been in a full-scale attack. All his 
men were veterans of at least two years standing. 
He knew they were watching him and behind 
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their grumbles was a rough and ready sympathy: 
they cursed the war that sent such babies into 
the trenches and they cursed the staff that gave 
them babies as leaders. 

Zero hour was fixed for 4.0 a.m. and by that 
time No. 1 Platoon of “A” Company had to be 
in position 300 yards from the course of the River 
Steenbec along whose: further bank ran the line 
of the enemy’s forward flung defence. Moving 
to the head of his file of men and giving the order 
to pass back “ No more smoking and no talking”, 
the officer led the way into the dark and narrow 
meuth of the communication trench along which 
other companies had already disappeared. Except 
for an occasional rattle of machine guns in the 
distance the night was quite still. 

Half an hour of stumbling brought the platoon 
to where the trench ended. As the 30 men feol- 
lowed each other like shadows into the open 
field, the officer counted them. Sergeant Smith 
was the last out. Whispering to the sergeant to 
see that the men kept close together, the fieu- 
tenant walked to where he knew from close study 


of his map during a vesterday that now seemed ° 


part of another world, he would find a white 
tape pegged down closely to the earth. As if led 
by unseen eyes, he found the dirty-white marking 
line along which he had now to extend his men. 
Soon all the platoon was in position lying on their 
stomachs facing an unseen river bank over which 
they had orders to force their way and to con- 
tinue 600 yards beyond, there to dig in. 

Left to himself and his own thoughts and 
emotions, the officer saw from his illuminated 
watch that there was 45 minutes to wait before 
he would have to walk out into a completely 
unknown future. A sudden feeling of suffocating 
nausea swept over him, taking away all control 
from his legs and filling his entire body with 
resounding emptiness, drum-like in its hollowness. 
He lay without power for what seemed to be an 
eternity. As the nausea passed he had a longing 
to get up and run—anywhere, but back to the 
safety and comfort of ordinary people, to a land 
where there was someone who cared; but he lay 
unable to move, bound by the fear of being afraid. 

With a crackling roar and the sound of many 
express trains passing just overhead, the support- 
ing barrage poured down on to the line of the 
distant river bank. In that stream of metal pass- 
ing so close about their heads could be distin- 
guished the sobbing moan of 9in. naval shells 
fired miles behind them. 

As suddenly as it began the barrage stopped. 
While gunners lifted their ranges to fire beyond 
the line of attack, the extended men had to 
advance. With a completely automatic movement 
of his body, and without conscious effort; the 
lieutenant rose to his feet and advanced towards 
the target. All his men rose with him. The day- 
light was beginning to leaven the night and he 
could dimly see the ground sloping away in front 
of him. He glanced round and saw his platoon 
as.a ragged line of tired men stooping as they 
tried to keep in a line and follow the course of 
their training. He heard a hoarse voice call out 
‘Good old Daddy’ and the barrage burst again. 

What happened next was _ indescribable: 
coloured light rose in cascades from somewhere in 
front of the line of advancing men; brilliant white 
lights as well which turned the dawn into full 
daylight; a sickening buzz of maddened bees in 
his ears: the sense of being in a thunderstorm of 
hail, and seeing men falling in tortured heaps as 
the bees stung like. machine gun bullets. 

Within three minutes all his men were dead or 
dying except Sergeant Smith, Moriarty (the 
stretcher bearer) and himself. He fell imto a 
shell hole and knew that the attack had failed. 

Joun BaRcLay 
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The Arts and Entertainment 
Baedeker’s Summer Exhibitions 


2. CorK STREET. SOHO. LEICESTER SQUARE 


At several points on this route the traveller may be 
the recipient of the salutations, invitations, exhorta- 
tions’ and provocations of street-walkers. He is ad- 
vised, if at all distracted from the purpose of this 
walk by promises of ‘a good time’, to remember the 
proverb, ‘ars longa, tempus breve’. 

Starting from the Marlborough, whose summer 
exhibition we have described elsewhere 
(N. S. & N. 6 July 1957), we proceed N. up Old 
Bond Street and turn right into BURLINGTON 
GARDENS and left into CorK STREET. A few yards 
along on our left is the — 

Piccadilly Gallery, which is exhibiting an 
assortment of paintings by young artists. The 
selection is not committed to any doctrine but 
reveals an inclination to a simplified and mildly 
stylised naturalism with a quietly romantic flavour. 

Almost opposite is Roland, Browse & 
Delbanco, where a selection of Twentieth Cent- 
ury Paintings reflects this gallery’s habitual 
preference for figurative painting in which the 
paint is handled with a marked sensuousness and 
in which a mood or passion is vividly expressed 
(and, we may add, in which the colour-harmonies 
are warm rather than cool). 2. Philip Sutton, 
Abbey Farm; 4. fosef Herman, Peasants Resting; 
*16. Roderic O’ Connor, Provencal Landscape; *18, 
33. Matthew Smith, Nude; 19. Henri Hayden, a 
still life; 25. Max Ernst ; 28. Anthony Whishaw, 
Red Studio with Dogs. 
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excellent as the performance.” 


JOHN WARRACK in “The Daily Telegraph” 
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SYMPHONY NO. 1 IN F 


SHOSTAKOVITCH 


SCYTHIAN SUITE 
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supreme masterpieces of modern art, 





Immediately adjacent is the *Redfern Gallery, 
which, in accordance with tradition, houses the 
largest of all the summer exhibitions. Entering the 
gallery we find ourselves in — 

I. Corripor: Lithographs: and drawings, the 
former including: *619. Picasso, Téte de jeune 
femme; *696. Sutherland, Thorn cross. 

Passing through the doorway half-way down the 
corridor we enter — 

II. Room: Some sculpture, and contemporary 
paintings, most of them abstract. 24, 25. Rodrigo 
Moynihan; 70. Patrick Heron; 345. Richard Smith; 
*363. Sutherland. The centre-piece, however, is a 
large printed silk panel; *1. Henry Moore, Standing 
Figures. The sculptures include one of the 
*Degas, 
the larger of the two studies for the portrait of 
Mme S. 

III. Room: Small paintings of the nincte:nth 
and twentieth centuries. 

IV. Rocm: Contemporary Painting and Sculp- 
ture. *23. Moynihan, the finest of the many 
abstract paintings in the exhibition; 123. Matthew 
Smith, a still life; 384. Philip Sutton, landscape; 
400. Prunella Clough, Rubble on building site. 
Sculptures include: 709. Anthony Caro, Head. 

Descending the staircase, we reach— 

V. Room: 356. Anne Dunn, Wasps over Port; 
Michael Wishart, Summer Landscape. 


It is the practice at this gallery to modify the 
arrangement of the exhibits from time to time in the 
course of its Summer Exhibition. Consequently, 
works cited above may not be hung as indicated when 
the visitor makes his tour. It is, however, stated that 
‘any picture will be produced on request’, 


Leaving the Redfern, we cross the road and 
proceed N. for a few yards until we reach the— 

*St. George’s Gallery, where we pass through 
abook-shop to reach the GALLERY OF PRINTS, where 
an exhibition of British Graphic Art 1957 is on 
view. This Gallery, the only one of its kind in 
England, is remarkable for the pioneering spirit 
with which it is conducted, and for the originality 
and style with which it presents the work on 
exhibition. *14. Anthony Gross, The Forge; 23. 
Helena Markson, Limehouse; 24. Ceri Richards, 
Swan and Flowcrs;*31. Gerald Wilde,Composition. 

We now proceed to the end of Cork Street, 
turn right, and for about 12 min. follow a winding 
route (see map) into the picturesque quarter of 
SoHo, bearing N.E. until we reach D’ARBLAY 
STREET, where we find the— 

*Gallery One, which, of all London galleries 
might be said to resemble most closely the little 
galleries in and around the Rue de Seine, not least 
because of the character of its environs. All the 
exhibits here are by young artists. The selection 
has an agreeable homogeneity; it favours bold, 
schematic, clumsy forms, sombre, sinister colours, 
and thick, richly-textured paint. 2, 27. Douglas 
Swan; 4,7. Martin Bradley; 8. Gwyther Irwin; 13. 
Elisabeth Frink, a sculpture; 17° F. N. Souza; 21. 
Alexander Weatherson, © 

At the eastern end of D’Arblay Street we turn 
GE seo into WaRDOUR STREET, which we follow for 
about 8 min. until we turn left into LisLE STREET, 
FS coset rio. el we ene bt eo 1 is the — 

A.LA. Gallery, headquarters of the Artists’ 
International » which, in addition to 
selling paintings, lends them like a library for a 
modest subscription. Notable works include: 7, 8. 
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Jean Batty; 9. Adrian Heath; 39. John Coplans;- — 


43. Douglas Swan; 45. Prunella Clough. . 

Almost opposite the gallery is LEICESTER STREET. 
We.proceed down this short street, and continue 
along the E. side of LEICESTER SQUARE, which 
brings us opposite the— 

Leicester Galleries, where the summer exhibi- 
tion traditionally goes by the name of. ‘Artists of 
Fame and of Promise’. Drawings include: 2. 
Sickert; *7. Conder. Paintings include: 60. Frances 
Richards; 107. Robert. Buhler; 108. Anne Rees- 
Mogg; 116. Calliyannis; 131. Henry Inlander; 135. 
Anthony Gross. Sculptures include: *153. Dobson. 

120. A portrait by Fohn Minton is stated to 
be a self-portrait but is clearly not. 

The present collection is on view until 10 
August inclusive. The second instalment of the 
exhibition.can be seen from 23 August. 

3. BAKER STREET. ST. JOHN’s Woop. 

Of the several galleries round BAKER STREET, 
only one is exhibiting a summer miscellany — the 
Obelisk Gallery in CRAWFORD STREET. The collec- 
tion includes bronzes by Epstein, Moore, Richier, 
and *Coulentianos. On the walls are paintings by 
John Latham, some amusing drawings by Matta, 
and a number of charming lacquer. paintings by 
Silvestri, offered at a remarkably moderate price. 

Returning to Baker Street, we catch a 2, 13 or 
113 bus travelling in a northerly direction. We 
descend at WELLINGTON Roap, ST. JOHN’s Woop, 
by Lord’s Cricket Ground, and proceed for about 
2 min. along Wellington Road until we reach — 

Lord’s Gallery, a new establishment, which 
can claim to have the best lighting of any London 
dealer’s gallery. 2B. Eileen Agar, a collage; 6 
Brandt; 12. Dernbach; 18B, 18C. Adrian Heath; 
25. Michaux; 28A, 28B. Pasmore; 37. Tinguely. 
The gallery is open every day until 7 p.m. 

Davip SYLVESTER 


The Proms 


For decades the Proms occupied a unique place 
in our musical life. They were the plain man’s 
musical primer; they were the schoolboy’s intro- 
duction to Beethoven; they were Everyman’s 
Library and the World’s Classics. rolled into one 
and buoyantly presented to the public, night after 
night, by a beloved Londoner who was a sound 
musician, a glutton for work and a showman of 
genius. Anyone who wants to get the feel of those 
old days should look for a copy of The Promenade 
Ticket, by A. H. Sidgwick; it is still amusing, 
and often illuminating too. 

How much have things changed? Some would 
say, not at all, except that we have got rid of those 
terrible shop-ballads that used to deface the 
second half of each concert. For Sir Henry Wood, 
read Sir Malcolm Sargent; for the Queen’s Hall, 
read the Albert Hall; for the impresario Robert 
Newman, read the BBC. But theré at once we feel 
a change in the air. The existence of broadcast- 
ing and the immense development of the gramo- 
phone have made a big difference. When Mr 
E. M. Forster’s characters, in an early chapter of 
Howards End, listen to Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony at the Queen’s Hall, we sense that many 
of the audience, are hearing that work for the 
first time. It must be hard for a musical boy today 
to feel sure just when he first heard the Fifth, 
or the Unfinished, or the Emperor Concerto,. or 
any of the popular classics which are always com- 
ing out of the loud-speaker—and always. being 
played, too, at week-end concerts.in London and 
the larger provincial towns. So what, we may ask, 
is now the point of the Proms, the still potent 
charm that can. draw huge audiences to hear 
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orchestral music in an acoustically poor audi- 
torium? Partly, no doubt, the relatively cheap 
seat-prices; partly the holiday season and the in- 
formal atmosphere; largely, I think, the attraction 
of having spread out before us a convenient chart 
of the standard masterpieces which we can stolidly 
work our way through. The Proms are a great 
place for catching up with things we have always 
meant to hear; they appeal to the self-educator in 
us all. 

It follows that ‘novelties’, which mean so much 
to the professional musician, have never played 
a leading part in the scheme. Yet Sir Henry’s firm 
old tradition of introducing a leaven of new music 
into his programmes has been maintained, although 
the choice of soloists seems rather more cautious 
than it used to be. This year’s programmes are 
notable for the inclusion of three new or recent 
cello concertos, by Walton, Hans Werner Henze 
and Kenneth Leighton; and of three new or 
recent symphonies, Hindemith’s beautiful Sym- 
phonia Serena, Daniel Jones’s Fourth and Robert 
Simpson’s First. Simpson’s work was splendidly 
performed last Friday by the LPO under Sir 
Adrian Boult, to whom it is dedicated and by 
whom the HMV recording is also conducted. To- 
gether with his No. 2, recently given at Chel- 
tenham, this Symphony establishes Simpson as a 
composer of considerable stature.. Its one-move- 
ment form is taut and logical, without the severity 
or greyness of content which might seem to be 
implied by that description. For instance, the 
slow central section of the Symphony is formed 
out of an inversion and augmentation of one of 
the themes heard at the outset; but the connec- 
tion, though in contrast to many such links 
fairly easy for the ear to detect, makes no effect 
of having been dragged in for pedantic reasons; 
on the contrary, this long ‘molto tranquillo’ sec- 
tion at once justifies itself to the ear by the beauty 
of its own grave polyphony; and our perception 
of its relationship with what has gone before is 
one of the joys of closer acquaintance. This fine 
Symphony fully justified its inclusion in the 
schedule of the Proms. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


Kensington Gore 


Wouenever I see a play of Lorca’s announced 
for production, I shudder. Is it not well known 
by now (a) that he is virtually untranslatable into 
an English that will strike fire in the theatre, and 
(b) that the blood and violence demanded of his 
characters is about three hundred years outside 
the range of modern English actors and actresses? 
I: has been demonstrated often enough, goodness 
knows. Yet, nothing daunted, every highbrow 
producer sooner or later feels that he must have 
a go and gathers together his cast of charming 
genteel English girls and puts them through the 
motions of heavily sexed, blood-spitting peasants. 
It is painful. There should be a society for the 
prevention of cruelty to Kensington girls to sup- 
press it, 

Of course a time may be coming when Ken- 
sington is no longer the standard of accent and 
deportment on the English stage. What a revolu- 
tion that will be! We can indeed already discern 
the faint beginnings of its displacement. In Mr 
Angus Wilson’s The Mulberry Bush there was 
one young man who was noticeably not Oxford 
without being either outré or comic, and both 
the Bristol Old Vic and the Royal Court could 
find a young actor to convey this, And the same 
thing happened again with Jimmy Porter. But i 


— 


we 


is still rare. The big actors have no difficulty 
about managing, witness Sir Laurence’s Archie 
Rice or Eric Portman’s bogus major in the second 
of the two Separate Tables plays. But Kensington 
has for so long been the spiritual home of the 
English Theatre that it is going to take a bit of 
shifting. Yet if it is true, as we are often told, 
that class is the contemporary subject, we shall 
have to shift it quickly. No doubt Mr McGowan 
and Mr Fernald, the principals respectively of 
our two leading stage academies the LAMDA and 
RADA, are well aware of this, and we are lucky 
at this point of rapid change to have two such 
alive and progressive men teaching the young 
idea. I am confident that their method-irained 
boys and girls are already practising bed-sitting- 
room manners and studying the red brick rubrics 
(as well as being taught a number of convincing 
regional accents, including American ones). 

A contingent from either academy would, I 
am sure, have made a better job of Yerma, the 
Lorca play now at the Arts. I am thinking par- 
ticularly of the big scene where the women are 
gathered by the stream doing their washing and 
taunting Yerma with her barrenness. This re- 
quires in the actresses that they have rubbed 
shoulders with fishwives (how the Brecht com- 
pany would have enjoyed it!). But it is three 
hundred years since actresses were recruited from 
that class, and are there anyhow any longer fish- 
wives, in that sense, to rub shoulders with? Mr 
Clifford Williams, who produces Yerma, brings 
nothing new to his approach. He is solemn, 
serious, reverent. His groupings are good, his 
movements hieratical, his rhythms church-like. 
But it is not, of course, enough to expect an 
audience to come into a theatre reverently just 
because Lorca’s name is on the programme, and 
to remain silent and deferential and hushed. If — 
which I doubt — there is any point in doing Lorca, 
it is to rape us out of our Kensingtonness (for 
the audience in the modern theatre is just as 
Kensington as the actors) and impregnate us 
with blood and violence. 

In Yerma a barren woman, longing for a child, 
discovers at a late hour that her husband has 
never wanted children and she wrings his neck 
for him. It is admittedly a long way for us pale, 
sunless city-dwellers to travel to get into the heart 
of that experience. But gentility will never get us 
there, nor solemnity. And, in essence, these were 
all Mr Williams and his hard-trying company had 
to offer us. 

T. C. Worsiey 


The Made-up Man 


W un a film describes itself as ‘based on’ some 
literary original, I confess my heart sinks. I think 
films would do better to trust to their own basis. 
Then, in the jargon, ‘based on’ covers a multitude 
of sins ruled out by ‘adapted from’. The last 
‘based on’ film I saw was a French version of 


Sid met tepire eoufidene, The smry’ I should 
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A financier found out in London, and making 
the four-day train journey from New York to 
Mexico, where he has another million stowed 
away, learns from the papers that he is wanted. 
He has no visa. Then fate brings to his compart- 
ment a stranger, not unlike him, talkative, with a 
fiask of whisky, and — visa. In a gruelling scene the 
man is made drunk, drugged, dragged along the 
corridor, and hoisted out into the night. Our 
escaper then works to make himself as much like 
the photograph in the passport as possible; 
darkens the hair about the ears, the moustache; 
assumes the rimless spectacles; glances into the 
pocket-book. There the face he has just assumed 
meets him from a newpaper cutting: Wanted for 
Murder! Fate, indeed, has stepped in. 

This splendid irony — Greene’s, one may be sure 
—is followed by others: the fugitive gets into 
Mexico, and saves himself by giving away the 
other shung from the train who gets shot by the 
police sent to arrest him. New troubles arise. 
The dead man becomes a national hero (he had 


been wanted for political assassination); his be- . 


trayer is spat at and refused food and lodging; 
the police chief wants half a million to let him go 
free, and a Scotland Yard detective waits with a 
warrant. Everything depends on the frontier, a 
white line on a bridge over a river. The last irony 
is provided by the dead man’s dog, which has at- 
tached itself to his slayer; and now, his only 
friend, it strays over the line, and howls for him. 
Rod Steiger plays the financier; and his soft 
ruthlessness brings dividends. He has the physical 
power of a Jannings or a Laughton, always under- 
played. There is a delicacy, a precision in this. 
‘Thank you’, he says more than omce, and the 
mildness surprises. Perhaps it’s a part in which he 
hasn’t quite let go; yet it’s a good one. And the 
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film —as you may have guessed — is a good one too, 
if it doesn’t quite survive the blinding irony that 
occurs halfway through. Ken Annakin’s direction 
sustains the American-Mexican scene far better 
than we should expect, with a jaunty tune during 
the final martyrdom that is taking a la Third Man. 
Gunfight at the O.K. Corral (Plaza) is yet an- 
other early Western, set to a ringing ballad, taken 
in Texas in winter, cold-coloured, austere in its 
violence, with Burt Lancaster dangling defenceless 
wrists as a sheriff and Kirk Douglas as a dentist 
who has taken to whisky but still shoots straight. 
The opposition of these two becomes a tough 
alliance; and there’s a final gun battle, with the 
two side by side, distinguished from such by the 
touch of feeling. I found this piece, directed by 
John Sturgess, bracing to look at, tense, a shade 
overlong, true (except for one speech) to its lights, 
and sustained by the conviction that makes this 
kind of film the most permanent thing about 
Hollywood. I wish—when I see the more 
haphazard flings of Pinewood and Elstree —we 
had some such sustaining legend of our own. 
WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Tit-bits in Pickle 


Gomme —as I shall shortly be for a few weeks — 
to places in which it is unlikely that television will 
be laid. on, I wonder how I shall feel when 
deprived of this opiate; for constant viewing 
becomes a-form of drug-addiction in the critic 
hardly less than in other viewers, struggle as he 
must to retain his objectivity. (At least, though, 
he does not acquire ‘tolerance’.) 

One does not only look forward on the eve of 
a departure for foreign parts. One looks back, one 
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PROFILES is a book to read and 
keep. Here are 46 men and 
women caught to some extent 
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in undress—the writers and philosophers, politicians 
and scientists, and the hardly-classified people, often 
surprised themselves by the glare of fame turned 
on them by an unpredictable world. Vicky has 
decorated each article with a cartoon and Malcolm 
Muggeridge thought that they alone justified the cost 


PROFILES 


of the book, while Philip 
Toynbee considered that 
the book ‘genuinely con- 
tributes to our under- 
standing of some extra- 
ordinary human beings’. 
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sorts out some of those files, or piles, of unfinished 
business; and among these mountains of paper 
are many notes for critical comments which might 
have been printed in these necessarily selective 
columns. To vary the metaphor: let me now 
scrape the barrel of my memoranda — bearing in 
mind that it is not only the least luscious globules 
of caviare that stick to the barrel’s side. 

First, let me record that the most vivid 
memory of British television that I shall take 
abroad is of last week’s revival of a BBC docu- 
mentary showing Britain at its worst — Tearaway, 
a fictional but realistic picture of violence and 
terror in the slums of a northern city, as horrify- 
ing as anything to be found in Sicily or in 
Chicago in its worst days (except that here the 
police are not corruptly implicated). The con- 
spiracy of silence imposed on a whole street by 
fear of the bully whose brutality none dare testify 
against reminded me of the conspiracy of silence 
in a small town in Georgia (USA) that I once 
visited when the Federal authorities were trying 
in vain to find out who had lynched four Negroes. 

Next: I am sorry that I shall miss one or two 
programmes in Mr Betjeman’s new BBC series, 
The Englishman’s Home. (Sorry, too, to mention 
him two weeks running: I promise not to do so 
again for some months.) This ought to be a first- 
rate series: the ideal matching, one would think, 
of person and subject. Unfortunately, the idea has 
been wrongly worked out—surely not by Mr 
Betjeman himself? It is forcing it too much to 
take one great house as typical of each period, 
when what is really characteristic of so many 
English houses is that they have grown through 
many periods. Mr Betjeman himself, looking 
relatively clean and tidy, was at his best in the 
first of the series, on Berkeley Castle; but his 
lively and authentic personality made all the more 
questionable the device of peopling the baronial 
hall and kitchen with a lot of extras in medieval 
costume: this did indeed enable us to see spits 
and other gadgets in use, but had the curious 
effect of making this genuinely antique castle 
seem bogus, as if one had strayed into some 
county charity pageant or accidentally switched 
to Sir Lancelot or Robin Hood. Nor can Mr Betje- 
man, though not the producer, be pardoned for 
not having shown them how to say grace. 

I find that I have not yet mentioned two newish 
programmes, Place the Face (BBC) and Criss- 
Cross Quiz (Granada), The former is so lament- 
able that I hope that it will have been displaced 
for good before I get home. More or less cele- 
brated people (again, chiefly from show-business) 
are confronted with casual acquaintances from 
their past and expected to identify them. If they 
fail, as often happens, it is embarrassing for all 
concerned, including the viewers and the industri- 
ously jolly ‘host’, Mr Pete Murray; if they suc- 
ceed, there is a boring brief reunion (“Well, by 
Jove! ... D’you remember old so-and-so . . .?’) 
Who cares? 

Criss-Cross Quiz, in which the competitors 
play noughts and crosses by answering questions 
on a number of subjects, is one of the most suc- 
cessful and least offensive games yet seen on TV; 
and its questions are cleverly chosen to be not 
too hard and yet hard enough to stump some of 
the evidently intelligent contestants. It was 
amusing when one of these, asked for the name 
of a wall-building emperor, started to say ‘Balbus’ 
and hurriedly switched to Hadrian: just the sort 
of slip it must be so easy to make. Because one 
failure does not put you out of the game at dnce, 
there is less tension than in, say, The 64,000 Ques- 
tion; but after a certain point the leading player 
is-risking his own winnings and may have the 
agony of seeing them dwindle to a challenger. 
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Another ITV quiz, Answers, Please!, sometimes _ 
shows up sad deficiencies ‘in general knowledge | 
in the fairly mature-looking -youth-club teams 
taking part. Recently, for instance, Liverpool 
didn’t know that the Taj Mahal was at Agra, or 
which fourpenny daily doesn’t print news on its 
front page; and the opposing team, Godalming, 
had difficulty in saying what old soldiers do in- 
stead of dying, and didn’t know which party 
Truman belonged to. (After long consultation, 
their spokesman said “We'll say Democrats’.) 

Whenever I have seen it lately, ITV’s This 
Week has been pretty good—best of all in an 
item by Kenneth Harris and Norman MacKenzie 
about the Alger Hiss book; a British typewriter- 
expert showed that the disputed typewriting 
could have been fabricated. (One of the two girls 
whom we saw typing ‘the quick brown fox’, etc., 
was in such a hurry that she left out ‘quick’!) In 
the same progrdmme Mr John Osborne was an- 
grily eloquent on débutantes, whom. he called ‘a 
ghastly kind of English joke . . . The most striking 
thing about them is their uselessness. They are 
maggots in a highly organised game of social 
decay. They do nothing, they produce nothing, 
they are nothing -and they dress very badly’. 

The nadir of socially objectionable imbecility 
is still ITV’s much-boosted American import, 
Superman. Recently even Superman showed him- 
self aware that he is not universally approved of: in 
an episode about an election, when the wrong 
candidate seemed likely to be elected and the 
girl-friend of Superman’s alter ego said ‘Superman 
won’t let it happen’, he replied, ‘Sometimes, Lois, 
it’s not wise for people to depend on Superman to 
keep their own house in order’. 

Numerous minor dicta, solecisms, factual errors, 
and illiteracies were noted. General Morgan, in 
Warhead, referred to the Russians’ ‘tremendous 
centralisation of control, which is part of their 
creed, as you know’. A clergyman in one of the 
dramatised documentary Law and Order series 
said: ‘Oh, don’t tell me you don’t remember 
“Arma viremque cano .. .”!’ It was also, I am’ 
sorry to:say, on the BBC that a musical pro- 
gramme was introduced with the doubly appalling 
misquotation: ‘As the poet said, “Away from 
the madding crowd’s ignoble strife”’. In the 
(much missed) Member’s Mail, an untypical 
citizen of Coventry said: ‘We Coventry people , 
know that niggers are loathed and despised in 
every white country in the world . .. Why can’t 
we deal with them as the South Africans do?’ 
Mr Bob Hope, having flown from America to 
appear on ITV for ten minutes, made one of the 
same jokes as on his last appearance on British 
television. The joke was: “The Mayor of Wool-. 
wich met me at the airport. He gave me the key 
to the "bus-station washroom and a penny’. He 
also described an expensive club as ‘a branch 
of Alcoholics Anonymous —their prices take the 
place of will-power’, and said that Mr Sinatra was 
so thin that he was ‘the only guy who can put 
on a new shirt without taking the pins out’. Some 
even quite formal Scottish occasions have been 
enlivened by the modernisation of traditional airs 
—e.g., ‘The Campbells are rocking the blues away’ 
and ‘Gin a body dig a body rockin’ through the 
rye’. In Zoo-time, some references to Jupiter and 
Juno (names of animals) were dismissed with 
‘It’s all Greek mythology, isn’t it?’ Interviewed on 
a new film, Miss Maureen Swanson said: “There’s 
another premyair on Thursday, in fact I think 
there’s going to be four premyairs altogether’. 

That about cleans out the barrel. Tomorrow, 
as the BBC would say, to fresh fields . . ..Or, as 
a typical TV comedian said the other day: ‘To 
those of you with double chins, “Chin chin”’. 

Tom DRriIBERG 
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Correspondence 


THE ‘SECRET’ OF HUNGARY 


Str, — You may relax. The ‘secret’ is out. 
Nepszabadsag, official newspaper of the Kadar 
regime, has an article on 17 July that discusses the 
UN Commission’s* report. With ‘profound indigna- 
tion’, it asks why those who ‘prepared the Hungarian 
revolt’ were not questioned by the Commission. For 
instance —I quote —the cultural attachés of the Brit- 
ish, French, and American Legations: or such 
‘organised members’ of the secret service as George 
Paloczi-Horvath (a well-known Hungarian writer 
who, fortunately for himself, escaped from Hungary 
last December). 

There is more; and hence my letter. Who advised 
Paul Maleter, defender of the Kilian Barracks and 
principal military figure in the revolt? Who stood 
behind him ‘in the shadows’? ‘It was characteristic’, 
confides Nepszabadsag, ‘that Basil Davidson, head of 
the Hungarian unit of the Intelligence Service, was 
in touch with such outstanding members of the 
revolt as Paul Maleter and Paloczi-Horvath’. Not, 
mind you, that Nepszabadsag believes I did it all 
quite on my own. ‘Maleter had also, in addition to 
Davidson, Colonel Cowley, Military Attaché of the 
British Legation, as military adviser’. ’ 

But the joke, if circumstances will allow one to 
regard it as a jeke, has its grim side; and that is why 
I ask you to bring this lamentable nonserise to the 
attention of your readers: In the first place, it 
shows that the Kadar regime and its political police 
have reverted to the fake files, lies and ‘methods’ 
of the Rakosi regime and its political police. (This 
is not surprising for those who understand that the 
leading characters are mostly the same; but is. still 
a point deserving some attention, especially among 
any who may still be hoodwinked into thinking that 
the Kadar regime is ‘not so bad after all’.) In the 
second place, it leads one to fear that Paul Maleter 
may now be under pressure —if not worse— to ‘con- 
fess’ such idiocies as that I quote above. To illustrate 
the first point, and protest on the second, I should 
like to get the record straight. 

It is true that, seconded from the British Army, 
I was a member of Special Operations Executive from 
1939 until I was demobilised in 1945; and that as 
such, though ostensibly as something else, I worked 
in Hungary from January 1940 until March 1941. 
I escaped into Yugoslavia as the Nazis were marching 
through Budapest. Twice in 1944 I crossed the 
Danube. into the Hungarian-occupied Bachka, 
though I never actually managed to get into Hungary 
proper. All this is known to a wide circle of friends, 
and has been several times described in print by 
myself and others. It is, in fact, something of which 
I am rather proud in a ghoulish kind of way: no 
British officer before me, so far as I know, crossed 
northward over the wartime Danube ‘and escaped 
torture or death at Nazi hands. 

When Laszlo Rajk was ‘tried’, seven years ago, my 
wartime presence on the Danube was used to ‘prove’, 
or help to ‘prove’, some. miraculous and otherwise 
unexplained link between Tito, and the ‘secret agents’ 
who ‘advised’ Tito (the names of several British 
officers, including mine, were quoted), and Laszlo 
Rajk. Down I went in the Rakosi files as a ‘secret 
agent’, and as such, no-doubt, I remained there. 

The Kadar police know all this, of course; and I 
quote it here only to show the measure of lying 
misery into which the Kadar gang, like the Rakosi 
gang before it, has fallen. They know that I arrived 
in Budapest (after an absence of 15} years) on 28 
October 1956. They know that Paul Maleter was 
besieged in the Kilian Barracks until the morning 
of 30 October (that is, until the end of the first round 
of fighting in Budapest); and they know that during 
that time he was advised by no counsels but those 
of his own courage and sense of honour. But their 
desperate search for ‘evidence of counter-revolution’ 

—something or anything to justify their own perfidy 

—now drives them to revert to the old lies of the 
Rajk ‘trial’ and the Rajk ‘conspiracy’ and to hash 
them up in a new form, That the ‘trial’ was later 


existent, and all the evidence worthless, does not 


. move them in the least. They are back in the ‘gocd 


old days’ when any lie, however improbable, was 
enough to serve their squalid purposes. 

It is the same with George Paloczi-Horvath. I knew 
him during the war as a brave and principled 
opponent of the Nazis and their Hungarian allies 
(from whom, of course, Rakosi drew so many cf his 
hangmen). The end of the war found him in Eng- 
land. But in 1947, as a good Socialist, he thought it 
his duty to go back to Hungary (leaving behind him 
here a promising literary career): in 1949 the Rakosi 
gang arrested him as a ‘British spy’—his ‘spy chief’ 
being ‘named’ (by them, of: course) as John Ennals, 
at that time secretary-general of the World Federation 
ef United Nations Associations. After 13 months of 
brutal treatment and. a ‘trial’ in secret, Paloczi was 
condemned to 15 years’ imprisonment. In 1954 he 
was released under the Nagy amnesty, and in 1955 
his case was reviewed and quashed by the Hungarian 
Supreme Court, which found that there were no 
charges to which he could or should be called on to 
answer. Yet now, fumbling wildly for its ‘evidence’, 


‘the Kadar gang goes back to the old lies again. 


If the Kadar regime wants to claim some kind of 
status in the world, in spite of all this squalid trash, 
let it answer three questions. Why is. Paul Maleter 
still in prison? Is he being tortured? What is he 
being tortured to ‘confess’? 

Basi DAvIDSON 

Daily Herald 

London 


THE TRIVIAL PRESS 


Sir,—The real indictment against a section of the 
popular press is not that it is ‘trivial’ but that it is; 
at times, offensive. Francis Williams invites us to take 
a fresh look at what matters as news to ‘different 
publics’. 

Perhaps we should start by first trying to establish 
what is legitimate and what is illegitimate in the 
traffic of news. I have never been able to under- 


stand, for example, why newspapers should feel them- |- 


selves free to disregard conventions that individual 
newspapermen would regard as offending rules of 
personal conduct. 

My concern here is with the invasion of the field 
of private grief. In our private relations we would 
not think of adding to the grief or anxiety of friends, 
neighbours or even of strangers in times of their dis- 
tress. All our instincts are to help and protect victims 
of personal misfortune. By what right does the press 
(for we must bear collective guilt) justify its disregard 
of these ordinary decencies? 

A few weeks ago a Sunday paper published a pic- 
ture of a little girl sobbing pitifully on the doorstep 
of her father’s home. She had been brought there by 
her mother to spend some time with her father fol- 
lowing an order of the court. 

Reporting the court action is undoubtedly fair 
news. But is it legitimate (by the laws of ordinary 
human behaviour) to picture for the world the private 
grief of a sobbing little girl and a bewildered, 
anguished father? 

The second example appeared a few days ago in a 
London evening paper. It was a front-page picture 
(no doubt ‘a scoop’) of a woman lying dead on a 
pavement after a fall from a hotel window. That 
woman had a husband, children, relations and friends. 
To see her splayed out on a pavement must have 
added greatly to the shock and suffering. 

What is the purpose of such pictures? And what 
is the justification for flaunting their personal trage- 
dies in this horrible manner? No doubt, there is a 
‘different public’ that appreciates this type of ‘news’ 
coverage. But do we journalists approve of it? 

Journalists cannot hide behind the shield that they 
are giving the public what it wants, Only our silence 
as a profession enables this type of journalism to 
flourish. If a start is to be made to establish a proper 
code for the press let us begin by defining the areas 
of private grief which should be regarded as sacred 
from public invasion. 

Coutn LecuM 
- 29 Sussex Place, NW1 
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EDITORIAL FREEDOM 


Sir, —In his understandable indignation at some of 
the circumstances surrounding the dismissal of the 
editor of the Dumfries and Galloway Standard, Mr 
Francis Williams seems to me to encourage readers 
to draw a false inference. 

He tells us that the editor was instructed that the 
board had decided that the paper must support the 
government. He adds that some months later the 
editor had ‘continued to insist on his right to support 
Liberal principles’, and goes on to talk about the 
Press Council’s responsibility to defend the freedom 
of the press and invokes the name of Wilkes. 

The* inference readers are likely to draw is that 
the freedom of the press and the freedom of the 
editor are synonymous, I doubt if Mr Williams really 
means this, but if he does then he comes dangerously 
near propounding the doctrine of the divine right of 
editors to do what they please, regardless of pro- 
prietors, public and other journalists. 

Those of us who have to deal with newspaper 
proprietors at close quarters are familiar with the 
device of pushing out the ‘freedom of the editor’ as 
a screen. But journalists as a body have never un- 
—r accepted that doctrine. I hope they never 
will. 

National Union of Journalists 

22 Great Windmill Street 
London, W1 


H. J. BRaDLey 
General Secretary 


PARLIAMENTARY PANEL GAME 


Sir,— As a Labour Party secretary, jealous of the 
rights of constituency parties, I have been disturbed 
at the recent tendency for leaders of the Labour Party 
and trade unions to imply that they can decide who 
and what sort of person shall be an MP. 

The NEC wishes to allocate six seats to the Co- 
operative movement; Sir Tom Williamson demands 
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more seats for the trade unions. The only people 
apparently not considered are those most concerned 
—the constituency labour parties. They select the 
candidates, they promote the candidates, they do all 
the work at election times and in a large number of 
cases they pay for the election expenses. 

According to the existing procedure a constituency 
Labour Party has the right to decide whether it wants 
a Co-operative Party nominee, or a TU or an un- 
sponsored nominee, as its parliamentary candidate. 
The NEC can only refuse endorsement after selec- 
tion if it thinks the person is an unsuitable candidate. 
At that stage it is difficult for the NEC to over- 
ride the decision of the constituency Labour Party 
unless it has very convincing reasons for so doing. 

The suggestion that nominees should be vetted 
before selection would be damaging to the democratic 
structure of the Labour Party if adopted. It would 
be comparatively simple for the NEC te refuse to 
permit a person to go before a selection conference, 
whereas under the present system they have to think 
twice before refusing endorsement after selection. I 
have no wish to see all members of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party as machine yes-men, which would in- 
evitably result if the selection of candidates was placed 
in the hands of Transport House. 

Constituency Labour Parties may often make mis- 
takes in selecting their candidates and members of 
parliament, but by and large the present system of 
local party autonomy leads to a more democratic 
Parliamentary Labour Party. 

Roy SHaw 

45 Hillfield Road 

London, NW6 


MUSIC AND THE BBC 


Smr,—Dr Geoffrey Bush is only too right. As one 
who for some years has worked as a composer in a sort 
of fringe area between highbrow and low, I’ve noticed 
recently—as have others in my position—a greatly 
accelerated tendency for the bad in music to drive out 
the good, in all departments of the arts and entertain- 
ments. Even whole-time practitioners of popular 
music are beginning now to find that to show any sign 
of musicianship or imagination in their work is to risk 
losing the next job; and the projected new BBC 
arrangements are certainly going to give a stupendous 
fillip to this general deterioration. In my innocence I 
too used to think that it would be a fine and democratic 
thing if the people who wanted a constant 24-hours-a- 
day drip of inferior dance music could have it; only 
unfortunately it’s now becoming plain that they can’t 
have it without virtually extinguishing the more 
serious minority preferences in the process. To 
acquiese heartily in the next huge stride towards this 
consummation, as Mr Taylor seems to be doing, is 
surely a dismal betrayal. 

Bruce MONTGOMERY 

Rock Hill House 

Brixham 


Devon 


PROSTITUTION 


Str,—I read with interest your editorial protest 
against the spread of prostitution to new districts 
such as Stepney and Bayswater. You would agree, I 
think, that public decency requires the fimitation of 
street-walking to a part of London where four con- 
ditions are present: 

That there are no (or very few) residents to be 
affronted. That exorbitant rents, related te the 
profitability of the business carried on, are accepted 
and cause no hardship to home-seekers. That the 
police, pursuing their primary task of the defence of 
property, are present in strength at night. And that 
the district is associated with commercial relation- 
ships unalloyed by generosity or affection. 

Surely, therefore, practical people and moralists 
of every school should concur in demanding that 
prostitution be concentrated im the City. 

MERVYN JONES 

61 Hyde Vale 

London, SE10 


‘ 
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SUMMERHILL SCHOOL SOCIETY 


Sir, You well know the Butler Act of 1944 which 
requires all private schools to be registered comes into 
force on 1 September this year. Failure to be regis- 
tered would mean closing the school. 

One of the greatest experiments in community 
living for children has been going on for the last 
30 years at Summerhill School, in Leiston, under the 
guidance of Mr A. S. Neill. But from the inspectors’ 
attitude after a recent inspection, it was abundantly 
clear that the school is well below the standard 
required by the Ministry. This is entirely due to a 
shortage of teaching staff, a difficulty which Mr Neill 
finds it hard to remedy because of the general econ- 
omic difficulties faced by all private schools. 

At an emergency meeting of parents held at 
Summerhill School on 27 July 1957, the matter was 
fully discussed. By general consent a proposal for 
the setting up of an association to grapple with the 
present emergency was adopted unanimously. 

It was agreed that the association should be called 
‘The Summerhill Society’ and that membership 
should be open to past and present pupils and parents 
and all those interested in the ideals of Summerhill. 

A provisional committee was nominated and 
empowered to work towards the following objects: 


1. To suggest ways of raising money to help pay 
higher salaries in order to attract the required staff, 
and avoiding too great an increase in fees. 
2. To publicise the school with the object of 
attracting a full complement of pupils. 
3. To explore every avenue by which the ameni- 
ties of the school can be maintained and improved. 
4. To form an organised body of opinion to sup- 
port Mr Neill in his dealings with public authorities. 
5. To foster a community feeling amongst past 
and present parents and pupils and sympathisers. 
May I, through your columns, plead with all past 
parents and pupils and the great host of friends who 
have visited the school or read Mr Neill’s books, or 
whe sympathise with the ideals of the school to assist 
us by sending in their addresses to me without delay. 

The annual subscription to the society is 2s. 6d., 
but we need additional donations. - 


The Summerhill Society Howarp W. Casé 
172 Sacombe Road Secretary 
Hertford 


REBELS’ DAUGHTERS 


Sir,—Mr. John Hatch apparently suffers from 
the widespread confusion common to many white 
liberals and armchair critics who prefer phrase- 
mongering and the acceptance of a fatalistic belief 
in the inevitable triumph of the African revolution, 
to facing realities. 

Nowhere in my book do I present the struggles of 
the Garment Workers as the main anti-Apartheid 
element in recent South African history. Nor do I. 
anywhere identify myself with ‘one particular aspect’ ' 
of the problem and ‘slide over’ inconvenient aspects 
of the activities of these workers. I know full well 
that the ultimate destiny of South Africa will be 
determined by the African people. My principal con- 
cern, as the book clearly shows, is not to talk twaddle 
about abstract ‘revolutions’ and the inevitable con- 
flict between black and white, but to persuade a hun- 
dred thousand Afrikaner workers who voted Nation- 
alist in the last election to vote anti-Nationalist in 
the next. Admittedly, the mere defeat of the Nation- 
alist goverriment will not automatically bring demo- 
cracy to South Africa, but at least it will result in the 
break-up of the-solid core of reaction and will afford 
possibilities to all true democrats to express their 
opinions on South African problems without being 
banned, banished or charged with high treason. If 
the liberals had stirred themselves to take their 
message of progress to the white miners, railwaymen 
and factory workers instead of adopting am attitude 
of arrogant contempt and relegating them te the 
camp of reaction, the Nationalist government might 
never have been in power. 

E. S. Sacns 

603 Clive Court, W9 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Santa Teresa 


Tue Spanish mystics were brought to the 
point of genius in the hot-house of the right 
historical season. They happen also to be early 
adepts of a naturalistic psychology; they are 
love-children of the Renaissance. They do not 
seek the Divine Majesty or the Divine Spouse 
at the circumference of speculation, but at the 
centre of their own souls. The Lord comes to 
Santa Teresa’s garden; she does not go to His. 
And that ecstatic assertion is linked to the sense 
of divine mission which filled the Spaniards 
after the final conquest of the Moors, drove them 
to the New World and made them the naive and 
terrible destroyers of any faith except their own. 
The Absolute was themselves. 

It is an idea that corrupts a society very 
rapidly, however valuable it may be to artists. 
In the beginning, the effects are intense and 
dramatic. We see, for example, Santa Teresa and 
her brothers eluding their parents and setting 
out secretly from Avila in order to beg their way 
to the land of the Moors in the hope of being 
captured and beheaded. The prank is childish; 
they have been reading the romances that cor- 
rupted Don Quixote, but what children they are! 
They live in ‘a house in the Jewish quarter of 
Avila; they have seen, or their parents have, the 
persecution of the Jews. They are living, in every- 
day life, the rage against the infidel Moor. Any 
year now, the Moors may return for their 
revenge. There has been guerilla war for 600 
years. So powerful is the myth in which these 
children are growing up that when they are 
brought back by their parents, they decide to 
be hermits and build hermitages in the garden. 
Santa Teresa herself played at nunneries as we 
used to play at doctors and schools. These actions 
are far, far removed from sentimental and 
moralistic Christianity. Indeed, when we read 
Santa Teresa’s autobiography, we must be struck 
by the scarcity of moral injunction in it. It is all 
spiritual testing, war and adventure. No doubt 
the question of moral conduct is absorbed by 
the convenient filing system which disposes of 
sin by dividing it into the mortal and venial; 
but apart from a warning to parents to keep their 
children out of bad company and a mild rebuke 
for talking ill of people behind their backs, there 
is very little of the homily in her writing. She 
is not violent like George Fox; nor a Puritan 
like Bunyan, dividing his neighbours into sheep 
and goats. She is concerned, almost entirely, 
with herself, and with describing the experiences 
and techniques of self-perfection. She writes 
with the egoism-and the despair of one in love. 
We do not have to be told, after reading her 
Life, that whatever else the process has done, 
it has left her a formidable administrator. Her 
charm lies in the fact that she remains very 
much a woman. She is quite clear (indeed the 
theme often appears in her book) that there is 
no length to which a woman will not go, that 
her mind is not to be trusted, that she must be 
ruled by men. 





* The Life of Saint Teresa. A new translation by 
J. M. ConEN. Penguin Books, 3s.6d. — 


The *Life of Santa Teresa now appears in 
the Penguin Classics in a new translation with an 
introduction by J. M. Cohen. All of her writing 
is personal and autobiographical and if this 
volume is not considered her most important 
work, it is the beginning. Santa Teresa is a 
simple, unaffected writer, rambling, garrulous, 
homely and racy. Her metaphors come from 
everyday life. The cobwebs must be swept from 
the soul; the garden must be watered, by the 
blinkered donkey drawing up the bucket at the 
well, or by sudden downpour; she would like the 
wings of a dove because its flight is soundless. 
When Christ appeared to her once He was 
rather like a painting. As for her mind: ‘Your 
Reverence may suppose that I have a lively in- 
telligence, but I certainly have not; I have dis- 
covered again and again that I never grasp 
anything unless it is fed to me spoonful by 
spoonful, as they say’. Hers is a natural, talking 
style. This has its dangers for the translator and, 
although Mr Cohen has done very well with a 
fresh modern idiom, he has his stale moments. 
It is hard to know what a contemporary talking 
prose ought to be, for popular language is 
debased by the conventions of the language 
served out to the populace by the mass media. 
In Santa Teresa’s own style, the popular 
element was contained and almost isolated in 
proverbs. It was possible to be simple. In our 
usage, we have a changing vernacular; new 
phrases come in and many of them last no more 
than a couple of decades and show immediate 
signs of tiredness. It is important to the trans- 
lator that his talking prose should be self- 
consistent. It should not be half plain English 
and half temporary slang. This danger from 
an uneasy vernacular is bad enough, but danger 
from the dead language of modern administra- 
tion or business speech, is much greater. One 
can see the dead words seeping in in Mr 
Cohen’s rendering of the last few lines of the 
Saint’s famous analogy of the garden: 

Now let us see how this garden is watered, 
so that we may understand what we have to 
do, and what labour it will cost us, also 
whether the gain will outweigh the effort, or 
how long it will take. It seems to me that the 
garden may be watered in four different ways. 
Either the water must be drawn from the well, 
which is very laborious; oc by a water-wheel 
and buckets, worked by a windlass—I have 
sometimes drawn it in this way—which is less 
laborious than the other, and brings up more 
water—or from a stream or spring, which 
waters the ground much better, for the soil 
then retains more moisture and needs watering 
less often, which entails far less work for the 
gardener; or by heavy rain, when the Lord 
waters it himself without any labour of ours; 
and this is an incomparably better method 
than all the rest. 

‘Retains’, ‘entails’, ‘incomparably’; later on we 
have even a ‘presumably’! This is handbook 
English. The Saint talks in two voices. In one 
passage she is, very properly, a ‘weak and itre- 
solute creature’; a few lines further on she is 


telling people ‘to exercise control over them- 
selves and go right ahead. Let them take it from 
me that all this fuss is a mistake’. The effect is 
to introduce a vulgar briskness into writing that 
was already lively and racy enough. In the fol- 
lowing passage Mr Cohen does better. The 
Saint is saying that there are times when she 
cannot form any clear idea of God: 

It is my intellect and imagination that are 
harming me here. My will, I believe, is good 
and well-disposed to all that is good. But this 
intellect of mine is so wild that it seems like 
a raving lunatic. Nobedy can hold it down 
and I have not sufficient control over it myself 
to keep it quiet for a single moment. Some- 
times I laugh at myself and am aware of my 
wretched state. Then I observe my intellect, 
and let it alone, to see what it will do; and 
miraculously —Glory be to God—it never turns 
to things that are really wrong, only to 
indifferent matters, and casts around, here, 
there and everywhere. for something to think 
about. I then become conscious of the very 
great favour that God bestows on me when 
he binds this madman in the chains of perfect 
contemplation. I wonder what would happen 
if those who think me good were to see me 
in this distracted state. I am deeply grieved 
when I see my soul in such bad company. 

. - sometimes I realise that my poor physical 
health has a great deal to do with it. I often 
think of the harm done to us by original sin, 
for it is the cause of our inability to enjoy 
all benefits at once. 

‘To enjoy all benefits at once’—it is the un- 
attainable and selfless aim of the artist. The 
Life contains the great metaphor of the garden 
and the curious practical theory of the water- 
ing—this is..very Spanish—the visions of 
Christ, of the Devil and the Negro boy, and the 
description of ‘the entrance to hell which has 
been jumped at by psychologists. If we find the 
religious plaints and self-scourging tedious and 
the minute attention to personal salvation 
pedantic and sickly either in idiom or in 
fact, we quickly realise that a masterpiece of 
self-analysis and self-portraiture is being de- 
posited line by line. The Spaniards excel in 
this monotonous and accent-less precision. 
No artist, nor anyone working under dedica- 
tion, would think her account of the ways of 
union or inspiration irrelevant. Thus, indeed, 
the soul waits for its ‘Lord’. 

The power of the self-portrait is in its scale 
and its realism. In his Literature of the Spanish 
People, Mr Gerald Brenan compares her to 
Montaigne and says that we know her more 
intimately than we know any other human being 
in history before the eighteenth century. The 
important difference is that in knowing Mon- 
taigne we know men and women. We know 
man. But Santa Teresa and the other Spaniards 
know only themselves and the God in whom 
they seek completion. It is the contrast between 
the humanist and the salvationist. We know her 
because she is intelligent, but also because she 
is naive. She does not hide the fact that she 
loves learned priests and that they have more 
than a weakness for her. The favourite 
daughter of her father prefers the father-figures. 
She almost tells us that she gets round her diffi- 
culties by discreet submission. She charms by 
listening. ye 

An hysteric, she is anxious to show she 
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knows the difference between hallucination 
and vision; she warns us that women need 
cautious handling. They must be governed. She 
likes a little intrigue. She is conventionally com- 
posed about the miraculous; miracles are 
orthodox; she does not want there to be a lot 
of gossip about her levitation. It happened 
more than once, but why talk? When Christ 
appeared he sometimes seemed like Himself 
and sometimes like a painting. ‘Yet’ (she 
honestly says) ‘there were times when the vision 
was so indistinct that I did think it was a paint- 
ing, though it bore no resemblance even to the 
most perfect of earthly pictures, and I have 
" seen some good ones.’ (Incidentally, it is strange 
to reflect that at that time she could probably 
never have seen a bad picture.) One gathers 
that, outside the convent, she met only the best 
society. She does not overvalue her emotional 
states, taking them as they come and putting 
them to order afterwards. She is quite able to 
distinguish emotional sobbing from the sterner 
forms of prayer. She chatters on, wandering 
backwards and forwards in time, forgetting, 
remembering again and always turning, when 
she is struggling to explain, to some thing or 
incident in everyday life. She is obviously a 
housekeeper; obviously, once she has made up 
her mind, nothing can change it. She will just 
pray and wait; sooner or later, people will do 
what she wants. She is narrow, conventional and 
uninquiring about the heretical world. In an 
aside she notices that her rich friends are miser- 
able, not especially because of sin, but because 
of the petty demands of social life. In one odd 
sentence that goes deep into Spanish life of 
that period, she says that to abolish money and 
honour would be the remedy for everything. 
The attack on honour is interesting. “Cursed be 
all loyalty’, she writes, ‘except to God’. And 
when she is persuading the adulterous priest to 
throw away the amulet his mistress has given 
him she reflects complacently that she had 
never ‘wanted to force anyone’s affection’ and 
that women like that can never be trusted! We 
have, in fact, the company of a woman who is 
spirited and ingenuous, who is sensible rather 
than imaginative, but whose mind reveals itself 
with the candour of a changing landscape. How 
good it is that this original artist was not im- 
isoned in matrimony and driven to an early 

death by child-bearing. 

V. S. PritcHetr 
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ARE THEY PLOTTING 
AGAINST YOU? They did. 
against poor Gilbert Pinfold. He came 
out victorious. Read about him in 
Evelyn Waugh’s “The Ordeal of 
Gilbert Pinfold” (Chapman & Hall-12s 6d) 











To Dumb Forgetfulness 


A Villanelle in T and D 


Forget, forget. .. Forget what you forget. 
The diary entry: fact, name, place and date 
Let go and let the loitering dead be dead. 


Missed cue, lost quote, worst muddled figures yet, 
The choice statistic, much mislaid of late, 
Forget, forget. . . Forget what you forget. 


The sidelong glance, the sigh, the oblique head, 
The lifeless tone you could anticipate 
Let go and let the loitering dead be dead. 


The hidden face, the word too gently said 
That spelled perhaps a formula of fate 
Forget, forget. . . Forget what you forget. 


Why should they haunt you, hold you in their 
debt, 

Remind you of their loss? The debt is paid. 

Let go and let the loitering dead be dead. 


All feeling now like foliage to be shed. 

Did you forget regret as well must fade? 

Let go, let go. . . The loitering dead are dead. 
Forgot, forgot, forgot what you forget. 


I. A. RICHARDS 


New Novels 


A Use of Riches. By J. I. M. Stewart. 
Gollancz. 13s. 6d. 


The Perishable Quality. By Ruys Davies. 
Heinemann. 15s. 


The Success of Margot Masters. By HELEN 
Howe. Macdonald. 15s. 


‘Jean, étonne moi!’ So Diaghilev would command 
the young Cocteau; and one could imagine a more 
than usually imaginative millionaire buying up 
the author of Character and Motive in Shakespeare 
in order to have the right to say, ‘Stewart, astonish 
me!’ For, as A Use of Riches shows—it happens 
to be his first straight novel that I have read— 
Mr Stewart is a born astonisher. “When Mr 
Stewart writes detective stories he is Michael 
Innes’, his publisher tells us, as though we need 
any reminding. A good deal of the pleasure to be 
derived from this book is of the kind one gets 
from watching a virtuoso of the circus or music- 
hall, juggler, tight-rope-walker, acrobat—that 
mixture of awe in the presence of abnormal 
dexterity and control, suspense, relief and delight. 

| This is not, of course, a detective story. If it 
| were, one would not dream of divulging the plot. 
But it is as carefully and expertly plotted as any 
detective novel; Mr Stewart continually surprises 
by his invention and ingenuity, and he never 
fumbles, never puts a foot wrong; and I think he 
should be granted the same protection that he 
would have if he were writing as Michael Innes. 
But not even that admirable writer astonishes 
in the way that Mr Stewart does in his new book. 
There is something else besides the invention 
and the ingenuity. Almost insolently, Mr Stewart 
enforces comparisons with other writers. His 
theme—the relation of art to life—is Jamesian, 
and so is his style, which has a wit and felicity, 
an ease of metaphor, which will delight all who 
delight in the Master. But his hero, or perhaps 
one should say the centre of consciousness of his 
novel, is from Galsworthy. Rupert Craine is a 
banker with aesthetic leanings, the man of pro- 
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perty as connoisseur; and he is married to the 
widow of John Arnander, the greatest English 
painter of our day and, in his life, a bit of a 
bounder, as painters commonly are in fiction. 
Just to make certain that we shan’t miss the con- 
scious parallel, Mr Stewart plants on the third 
page of the novel a reference to Soames Forsyte 
himself as he comes into Craine’s mind. But if 
Craine inevitably suggests the Forsytes, it is as a 
Soames translated indeed. Mr Stewart takes every- 
thing on, as it were; he accepts all the shop-soiled 
and fly-blown associations that cling to the kind 
of person his hero is; and what emerges is a 
character in the round as I have never felt Soames 
Forsyte to be. It has always been difficult to draw 
a convincing character of a gentleman, meaning 
by that a man, as the dictionary says, of chivalrous 
instincts, fine feelings and good breeding; it. is 
surely much more so now. Mr Stewart does 
precisely that. 

I am suggesting that a main source of Mr 
Stewart’s inspiration is literary to a degree beyond 
that of most novelists. Does it follow that A Use 
of Riches is to be enjoyed only by readers who 
recognise the derivations, the echoes? I don’t 
think so. No doubt theirs is an added pleasure, 
but two things are fundamental to Mr Stewart’s 
novel. One is that it is a superb piece of story- 
telling. The other is the quality Henry James called 
density of specification. Short as it is, A Use of 
Riches contains great variety of scene. We move 
from the specialised world of the City to the 
equally specialised worlds of the country-house, 
of art-dealers in Bond Street, of aristocratic 
Italian families. Mr Stewart appears to be. at 
home in them all; his renderings of them are most 
enviably saturated with a sense of the actual. 
Only once, it seems to me, does he fail: with his 
heroine. Her I found as shadowy as Galsworthy’s 
Irene; and. partly, I suspect, because her origins 
in Virginia are never made real. 

Mr Rhys Davies is a writer who has never quite 
had his due, perhaps because the level of his 
achievement has remained so consistent over the 
years that we have come to know what to expect 
of him. The Perishable Quality is completely 
characteristic of him. At its centre is the beautiful, 
warm-blooded and warm-hearted woman who 
cannot resist men and whom men cannot resist. 
She comes, of course, from a mining village in 
South Wales, where she has been at once a 
scandal and a comfort to the pious. In The Perish- 
able Quality, as Eva Pritchard, a superior tart, 
she returns to South Wales from that other scene 
that stimulates Mr Davies’s imagination, Soho. 
She is, in fact, returning to the setting of her child- 
hood and her first conquests in order to escape. 
the Angry Young Man who has put a spell on her. 
He follows, but she, out of her enormous experi- 
ence of-men and of herself, prevails. The whole 
Welsh background and the figures that move 
across it are presented in terms of a warm, sunny 
comedy, and for all the sharpness of the contrast 
the Soho scenes seemed to me just as good. These 
are’ dominated by the character of Williams, 
a Welsh poet obviously based on Dylan Thomas 
and drawn with an -affectionate regard for its 
original’s exuberant talent for the comic. I felt 
while reading that Thomas might well have pre- 
ferred Mr Davies’s version of him to the more 
solemn ones generally current. 

In the United States, where ‘woman’ is a dirty 
word, the middle-class female when no longer 
young becomes a ‘gal’. The Success of Margot 
Masters might be described as Mary McCarthy 
written for the gals. It is all about the best families 
of Boston, which is as much as to say the best 
families in the world, and in particular about 
Margot Masters, who marries into one of them 
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and lives in Mount Vernon Street, which is just 
off Beacon Hill, and in case you don’t know it, a 
much better address than, say, Sunset Boulevard, 
Los Angeles. Margot is a spoilt woman who 
ruins several lives before she ends up as a colum- 
nist and radio star with her programme ‘Who’s 
Fun’. If Miss Howe could have seen the whole of 
her subject with the deadly eye through which 
she looks at Hollywood parties, this book would 
have been something; but generally her satire is 
too blurred, and she uses too many words. And 
for a Howe, she is surely too much impressed by 
Boston, whose old families, however much she 


admires them, can scarcely be as stuffy as she” 


depicts them here. With her talent, Miss Howe 


‘ought to be scarifying the gals, as Miss McCarthy 


does, but I am afraid The Success of Margot 
Masters exists in the realm of commercial values 
that she is claiming to expose. 

WALTER ALLEN 


Holy Ardours 


Richard Crashaw: A Study in Baroque 
Sensibility. By Austin WARREN. Faber. 21s. 


Crashaw is the most objected to of our poets. 
He has been found mawkish, morbid, insincere, 
obscure and lacking in self-criticism. Yet he re- 
mains enjoyed for the ordinary reason that many 
of his lines speak with the authority of this poet 
and no other. Mr Austin Warren does everything 
he can to remove objections by the standard and 
always interesting method of showing the poet 
and his work in their own context. 

Crashaw’s was a soul eagerly given to those 
concepts and devotions of Roman Catholicism that 
are most antipathetic to Protestants. In this he 
was the reverse image of his father, a Puritan who 
translated Jesuitical poems with fascinated horror: 
‘My thoughts are at a stand of milke and blood,/ 
Delights of brest and side, which yields most 
good.’ This Crashavian inheritance was pointed 
out by Grosart in 1872. Mr Warren, who seems 
unduly anxious to be original in his judgments, 
considers it rather dimly in an end-note. 

Crashaw might with better luck have remained 
an Anglican, content to withdraw from time to 
time from the Anglo-Catholic pieties of his cur- 
acy at Little St Mary’s, which he held as a 
Fellow of Peterhouse, to the monastic austerity 
of Little Gidding. But he was dispossessed in the 
Cromwelliah onslaught of 1643 and came, as 
Anthony Wood says, ‘to an infallible foresight 
that the Church of England would be quite ruined 
by the unlimited fury of the Presbyterians.’ As 
a convert to Roman Catholicism and an exile he 
was powerfully influenced by the poetry and art 
of the Counter-Reformation. It was an ambience 
of religious excess. The saints were no longer 
painted as workers of miracles but as recipients 
of extraordinary grace. “The contradictions that 
Protestants sought to minimise are everywhere 
selected for celebration. Common sense and sober 
judgment, “the wisdom of this world,” are flag- 
rantly violated; and prudence is made to seem a 
paltry thing in comparison to the extremes, often 
united, of pain and ecstasy.’. Further, Crashaw 
himself must have practised the contemplative 
system of St Ignatius Loyola—that way out of 
the world through a concentration of the imagina- 
tion and senses upon the sufferings of Christ: 

Thy wounds shall blush to such bright scarres 
As keep account of the Lamb’s warres. 


Mr Warren’s scholarly and agreeably detailed 
exposition gives us a seventeenth-century Jesuit’s 
view of Crashaw. Observing him, as is fair, 


through this glass we may dispose of objections 
to his insincerity. But ‘unobjectionable’ has never 
been a term of praise. In approaching the poems 
themselves Mr Warren pursues some relevant 
connections with Marino, Giles Fletcher and 
Joseph Beaumont, but he does not mention the 
Miltonic echoes of the Epiphany Ode which 
strike the common reader as evident and ludi- 
crous: ‘, . . fatt Osyris now/With his fair sister 
cow/ Shall kick the clouds no more; but lean and 
tame,/See His horn’d face and dy for shame. 
Though Mr Warren’s suggestion that Crashaw’s 
‘music of rhyme, assonance and consonance aims 
at a hypnoidal or ecstatic state’ seems to me quite 
helpful, this book does very little to improve the 
impact of particular poems. It arouses our inter- 
est in Crashaw but in the end leaves us with no 
new conviction about the actual merits of the 
poetry. Readers who are sensitive to Donne and 
Herbert will already have discovered for them- 
selves that Crashaw wrote many excellent lines and 
six good poems. For the rest, we are not abashed 
by his temperament or his rhetoric, but by his 
failure (often with fatally effective bathos) to 
carry his religious adoration into poetry. Crashaw 
died, aged 37, in 1649 after a summer of happi- 
ness as a minor cleric of the Santa Casa of Loreto, 
‘the holy ardour of his soul overheating his body.’ 
When this happened to his poetry he is magnifi- 
cent. 
ANDREW WORDSWORTH 


Urbemania 


Cities in Flood. By Peter Sexr. Faber. 21s. 


Many people dreamed dreams in 1945—and 
among those which vanished in the chill dawn of 
cold war, economic crisis and political expediency 
was the dream that at last we could plan our use 
of town and country. Plan? The word shrivels in 


the concrete canyons of London, the wilderness 


of Manchester and the arid suburban acres. We 
have almost stopped trying to stop the spread of 
the seven great urban blotches in which two out 
of five people live. Move people out of London 
into New Towns? Certainly. But on no account 
start any more such experiments, or try to stop 
newcomers moving in to replace them, or ensure 
that condemned factory space is not reoccupied. 
Control the central area of London? By all means. 
But remember land is expensive, and office 
blocks are profitable—so add six million square 
fect of office space in a year and let 70,000 more 
strap-hangers clog the journey to work. Do 
something about the Glasgow slums, because one 
Scotsman in six lives in three square miles of 
Glasgow? Splendid. Two New Towns will 
eventually take care of one-fifth of the 130,000 
Glasgow families at present in urgent need of 
homes. 

It is a depressing catalogue, not least because 
it is so full of might-have-bcens. Anyone who 
reads Mr Self’s able account of the social crimes 
we daily commit against ourselves and our 
descendants will realise that the loss of opportunity 
after the war was unnecessary, that there is no 
present nced to go on stifling more and more of 
our population in sprawling horrors—and that it 
will be very remarkable if anyone succeeds in 
stopping the process. The facts are simple. 


Great cities are magnets, to which people and | 


industry will be attracted unless they are diverted 
elsewhere. But the present government has backed 
so far away from even the foreshortcned horizons 
is becoming little more than a pathetic compromise 
between slum clearance on the one hand and 
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private development on the other. Plan? When 
local government becomes poorer and more 
chaotic, housing standards are cut, industrial 
location and land use are barely conceived in 
coherent terms, and pettifogging remedies are 
produced for the overcrowding of the decaying 
centres of our brick deserts. - 

On present estimates, about two million homes 
will be built in the next 20 years for the people 
who live in the seven conurbations. But where? 
Even if 500,000 can be put up in the inner areas 
by redevelopment, and another half million are 
willy-nilly added to suburban sprawl, at last a 
million will have to be in new communities. And 
this means the equivalent of 20 towns the size 
of Reading, or 50 on the scale of the post-war 
New Towns. There is nothing wrong with 
Mr Self’s arithmetic. Indeed, he is modest, for 
he takes no account of any building needed for 
towns outside the seven large blots, places such 
as Plymouth, Bristol or Nottingham which are 
already developing a middle-aged spread. We 
are rushing headlong into endless suburbia— 
unless we cry stop. 

Those who wish to call a halt have to say where 
they will find room for these homes, and Mr Self’s 
answer is that the New Towns and Town Develop- 
ment Acts must be used with speed and imagina- 
tion to create new communities, properly planned 
and balanced, to absorb this overspill. True, 
there are problems. But the price of doing nothing 
will be higher, both in money and human dis- 
comfort, than the cost of this policy. There is no 
hope of accommodating the people of London, 
Manchester, Glasgow and Birmingham within 
those cities, because the density in the central 
areas is already so great that even towcring blocks 
of flats —the most expensive and least popular type 
of home—could not mop up the people on 


Q The Silken Ladder 
JEAN-LOUIS CURTIS 


“ The Italian background is a popular one; a 

great part of this book is enacted against it. 

M. Curtis has written a neat coil of a story.” 
—Sunday Times. 





“* Moving, almost beautiful, long-short story.” 
—Observer. 
12s. 6d. 


Snow Country 
YASUNARI KAWABATA 


“* Beautifully economical novel [about a rich 
young man’s affair with a geisha in a Japanese 
hot-spring village}, finely written, excellently 
translated.” —Times Lit. Supp. 

**A small masterpiece.” —Listener. 





14s. 


The Opium of 


the Intellectuals 
| RAYMOND ARON 


The appeal of Communism to the disillusioned 
intellectual is the main theme of M. Aron’s 
“long, thoughtful, rather difficult but stimu- 
lating book.” —Suxday Times. 
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standards we now consider acceptable. The 
advocates of ‘high’ development often forget 
that. schools, open space, community buildings 


and so forth have to be provided, and that a 
point of diminishing returns is quickly reached 
by this solution. Manchester, for instance, 
estimated last year that an increase of one-third 
in its densities would cut the size of its population 
surplus by only one-seventeenth. Whether we 
‘like it or not, people are going to move out: the 
question is simply whether they move in an orderly 
and constructive fashion or whether, air- and 
garden-hungry, they swarm to the edges. 

The erosion of planning by Tory governments 
has merely speeded up a process driven on by 
deep social pressures. Naturally, since I wish to 
“stop this process, I hope Mr Self’s book will be 
read by every town and county councillor, 
indeed by everyone who takes politics seriously, 
for they might then begin to recognise that the 
New Towns were one of the most important 
experiments in our social history. But that is too 
much to ask. Deadly statistics do not stop us 
smoking, and no book — 1 tu semtacestl 


Pity for the Mouse 


A Father and his Fate. By I. ComprTon- 
BurNETT. Gollancz. 13s. 6d. 


Miss Compton-Burnett has always been fasci- 
nated by the behaviour of mice in the absence of 
cats. Again and again a character is believed to be 
dead or prematurely missing—Horace Lamb, in 
Manservant and Maidservant, Hetta Ponsonby, in 
Daughters and Sons, Fulbert Sullivan, in Parents 
and Children. A Father and his Fate presents the 
obverse of the Fulbert situation: this time not a 
husband is missing, but a wife. The husband, 
chief mouse, plays hell; the children indulge in 
that supreme form of Compton-Burnett play, 
which is to give vent to their deepest feelings 
through the masterly permutations and combina- 
tions of their extraordinarily restricted vocabu- 
laries. 

It is astonishing how much this unique writer 
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achieves through the use of a very small number 
of words. The least flowery of living novelists, she 
likes to let the mind beat on in its deepest and 
darkest simplicities. The act of thinking is, for her, 
not at all literary: it is the Pitman’s of emotion, 
elegant, precise and spare. 

It would be difficult to assert that A Father 
and his Fate breaks new ground: none of Miss 
Compton-Burnett’s admirers: would want her to 
break any. It is difficult to refrain, however, from 
observing that the plot of this book is rather too 
much like the plot of Parents and Children for 
comfort. Fulbert took a trip overseas, was reported 
dead, and his wife with unseemly haste got her- 
self engaged to marry a scoundrel; Miles Mow- 
bray, in A Father and his Fate, goes. om a voyage 
with his wife Ellen, is shipwrecked but saved, and 
Ellen is presumed dead. Miles is all set to marry 
Verena, forty years his junior, when Ellen reap- 
pears in a neighbouring village,, ready to take up 
her old place. 

But Miss Compton-Burnett was hard on Ridley 
the seducer of Eleanor Sullivan; surprisingly, with 
an imaginative leap, she now ranges herself on the 
side of Verena. (It must be noted that both Ridley 
and Verena were aware that the missing partners 
were alive; both were prepared to commit bigamy. 
Miles Mowbray is worse than Eleanor Sullivan, 
for he, as well as Verena, was aware of his wife’s 
continuing existence.) It is a bold leap; it is the 
leap one has been hoping for. It is a concession 
to the pathos of sheer sensual passion. 

Now all this makes for a tail-twist unlike 
anything Miss Compton-Burnett has _ before 
attempted. Miles is, unquestionably, a skunk. 
Verena is, unquestionably, a climber: she longs for 
‘position’, to be mistress, to: pour the tea. (Tea- 
pouring is a tremendous symbol of female power 
in these novels.) But—and this also is unquestion- 
able—she is in love. She adores this elderly 
gentleman. She has conceived his child. So when 
good, kind Ellen returns to her rightful place, it 
is she, the wife, and not the husband, who be- 
comes chief villain. Everything is fine for, Ellen. 
Miles’s little piece can return to her place below 
the tea-pot, marry Miles’s nephew and be con- 
tent to live with him in the little west room with 
dressing-room attached. She has not a crumb of 
pity or of imaginative sympathy for the young 
girl who has lost everything. She is unalterably 
smug: she has a right to be smug: and therefore 
she forfeits our affection. We admire only those 
who have the inalienable right to be smug and 
the magnanimity to waive the privilege. 

This is a blood-curdling novel, as indeed they 
all are— 

‘I am sure Aunt Eliza is good at heart’, said 

Constance, looking after them. 

‘That is a hard thing to say’, said Ursula— 
but what one demands of Miss Compton-Burnett 
is just this gelid quality which is so healthily her 
own. 

There is a quotation oddly attributed by a 
character to Coleridge instead of to Swinburne 
—this seems to be a slip. Apart from that, there 
are no slips: the forked tongue flickers and stings 
precisely the spot marked down. The wicked get 
away with most of their crimes. But this is new: 
one person, Verena, who is wicked, suffers; and 
does not escape scot-free; and has our pity, and 
is transformed at last into something remarkably 
like the Heroine. 

PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 





Three recent additions to Proust literature are: 
Milton L. Miller’s Nostalgia, a Psychoanalytic 
' Study (Gollancz, 21s:); Georges Piroué’s. Proust’s 
Way (Heinemann, 15s.); and Walter A. Strauss’s 
Proust and Literature—the Novelist as Critic 
(Oxford, for Harvard, 38s.) 
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Hawfinch and Others 


The Birds of the London Area. Collins. 30s. 


The Hawfinch. By Guy MOoUNTFORT. Collins. 
¥8s. 


J. B. S. Haldane, in one of his popular. essays, 
once drew attention to the following remarkable 
sentence from the London Bird Report for 1944: 
‘The outstanding event of the year was un- 
doubtedly the nesting of the Little Ringed Plover 
at a gravel-pit in Middlesex.’ These two additions 
to the New Naturalist series further illustrate the 
almost obsessional way in which birds are ringed, 
watched, counted, written on and talked about in 
Britain. The Birds of the London Area, a com- 
pilation by seven authors of the London Natural 
History Society, gives a systematic list of 246 
species, of which about a hundred nest in the 
area, with highly readable and informative notes 
on each, (The little ringed plover is evidently now 
becoming established in the many gravel pits 
around London.) This list, invaluable to anyone 
who cares to cast an eye on birds in the London 
parks, reservoirs or gardens, is preceded by a 
series of chapters on the main types of habitat — 
from sewage farms to the cliff-like buildings of 
inner London. This introductory one-third of the 
book can be read with pleasure by any ecologist, 
amateur or professional:and may lead Londoners 
to observe their surroundings with new eyes. 


Buildings offer safe sites to those able to take 
advantage of them, and besides those species which 
commonly nest on or ia buildings, like the feral 
pigeon, swift, black redstart, starling and sparrow, a 
small number of mallard and woodpigeons do so in 
most years. All the successful nests of the kestrel 
in Inner London have been on buildings. The 
carrion crow has twice used the Houses of Parlia- 
ment .. . and mistle thrushes have built on steel 
scaffolding in the Temple, on the stands erected 
for the Coronation and in the iton canopy of a 
statue at St. Paul’s School. 


The Hawfinch comes at the opposite end of 
the spectrum of good books on birds. It is the 
result of many years of study —and could only be 
so, since Coccothraustes coccothraustes, the ker- 
nel-breaker or Grosbeak, is an exceedingly elusive 
bird despite its conspicuous colours and. distinc- 
tive form. The book is illustrated with many 
superb photographs, taken by Eric Hosking and 
others, and with some admirable line drawings by 
Keith Shackleton. A deplorable omission, attri- 
buted to printing costs, is the bibliography, which 
can be consulated only if one visits the Edward 
Grey Institute at Oxford. 

The tough nuts and other fruits, evolved by ‘ 
some flowering plants and serving as protection 
for the enclosed seed, meet their match in the 
formidable mandibular apparatus of the Haw- 
finch. This equipment, with its strengthened 
bones. and exceptionally musculature, can. exert a 
crushing load of up to 159 lb. Mr Mountfort, in 
this and other matters, provides instructive com- 
parisons with the nearly related and much more 
‘ordinary’—though more mnumerous—chaffinch. 
The early chapters, on appearance and structure, 
general natural history and behaviour, are so well 
written that city dwellers, unconscious. of finches 
and their ways, are likely to enjoy them, Mr 
Mountfort’s interest is primarily in the birds. for 
their own sake; but he tries to put his descriptions 
in the framework of current zoological notions; 
this should increase the interest of his book for 
both amateur and professional readers, even 
though his treatment is by mo. means consistently 
rigorous. 

ANTHONY BARNETT 
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Talking Turkey 


Preliminary Essays. By JoHN WAIN. Mac- 
millan. 15s. 


Reading Lord David Cecil’s new and exas- 
peratingly banal book of essays the other day, 
I found myself, in the manner of Huxley’s Mr 
Scogan, envisaging the perfect critic—a Doctor 
Knockespotch who should somehow combine 
the learning of Ker, the catholicity of Saints- 
bury and the enthusiasm of Quiller-Couch with 
the hawk-eyed pounce of Mr Graves, the aus- 
terity of Mr Eliot, the clinical purity of Professor 
Richards, the dizzy alertness of Professor 
Empson and the nonconformist conscience of 
Dr Leavis. Meanwhile, we have to make do 
with Lord David and his fake-Sheraton type of 
appraisal (the Yum-Yum charm school of 
literary enjoyment that is the logical and deathly 


end-product of the mandarin tradition) and, at- 


the other extreme, Mr Wain—earnest, provok- 
ing, didactic, highly intelligent and blessedly 
charmless 


These essays are a bracing compound of the 
Leavisite and Empsonian techniques. Mr Wain 
shares the Doctor’s moral preoccupations to the 
full. As he rightly says, ‘we know all about the 
cancelled pages of the pirated ninth edition of 
Cudworth’s sermons, while vitally important 
topics such as—for instance—the whole ques- 
tion of the inter-penetration of literary and 
moral judgments—have hardly anything written 
about them’. He has also inherited a good part 
of the Professor’s gift for verbal analysis. Dis- 
cussing Hopkins’s line ‘And to-fro tender tram- 
beams truckle at the eye’, he writes: 


. .. that is not such a silly line; a candle’s beams, 
seen through narrowed eyes when the light is 
filtered by the lashes, really look like lines of 
yellow light; and the nearest thing to these lines 
that can be found anywhere else is the reflection 
of street lighting on tram-lines in a wet town night. 
Hopkins would be more familiar with tram-lines, 
wet or dry, than we are today; he would also have 
seen a ‘truckle-bed’, which ran on castors so as 
to be pushed under a _normal-sized bed. The 
beams of candle-light go gently to and fro, be- 
tween the flame and the eye, as gently as a truckle- 
bed being pushed about. It is not a good line, 
but it is not absurd, to my mind. 


The writer does an even better job on Mr 
Empson’s cryptic The Teasers (see pages 175- 
177). 

Obviously one doesn’t agree with everything 
that Mr Wain says. His first and most con- 
troversial essay (‘Restoration Comedy and its 
Modern Critics’) gets off to a superficial start that 
would make Professor Trevor-Roper’s hair stand 
on end: ‘The Civil War,’ he tells us, ‘was a 
gigantic clash between the inherited romantic 
attitudes of feudalism and the practical hard 
head of business-like respectability’. There is 
the usual flavour of tart literary lifemanship 
inseparable from Mr Wain’s school; he is in- 
clined to clap his own mask on the faces of 
other poets and the result is sometimes 
grotesque, ¢.g. ‘his [Housman’s] getting himself 
ploughed in Greats was good strategy; it enabled 
him to claim not to have been trying. .. . 

Also, there is a certain provincialism about 
his judgments that, in so acute a critic, some- 
times disheartens. This is not a redbrick smear: 
all I mean is that Mr Wain appears to fight shy 
of making Channel crossings. However violently 
we may disagree with what he says about Con- 
greve — and the present reviewer could not disagree 
with him more—we must all applaud his attack 


on the boring and ugly values of Restoration 
drama. (The sheer tedium of The Country Wife 
revival at the Court Theatre six months ago 
proved just how little the city’s sprouting horns 
affect our risibility.) Yet instead of referring the 
humours of Widow Blackacre and Sir Sampson 
Legend back to Dogberry and Bardolph, I should 
have preferred Mr Wain to have related Wycher- 
ley and the rest to Moliére —a near-contemporary 
whose genius contains all the values so absent 
from his English counterparts and provides the 
ideal yardstick by which to measure their short- 
comings. Again, in his otherwise admirable dis- 
cussion of Arnold Bennett —I don’t think anyone 
has ever written better of The Old Wives’ Tale — 
I wish Mr Wain had emphasised Bennett’s uncon- 
scious debt to Balzac, a writer to whom he owed 
far more than to his self-chosen mentor, Flaubert. 

But these are minor quibbles. The great point 
about this book is that Mr Wain cares intensely 
about literature and that he cares intelligently. 
Read him on the verbal mechanics of Pound (a 
piece of eloquent good sense), on the way in 
which Hopkins, ‘as the deprived poet, as the 
poet utterly lacking in encouragement, did the 
one thing that no other poet of his time was 
able to do . . . produced, suddenly, a new style 
that made all other methods seem obsolete’; read 
him on the place of Ovid in ‘Inglit’, on Tennyson 
and Browning (and especially on the way in 
which the latter’s deliberately contrived ‘mysti- 
fication’ squares with Mr. Auden’s) and, above 
all, read him on Dylan Thomas = four-and-a-half 
pages of slum clearance that sweeps away the 
cobwebs and crocodile tears that have gathered 
themselves about the poet since his death. “We 
want,’ Mr Wain bréezily sums up, ‘a little less 
gas about Thomas, and some criticism that really 
talks turkey and gets down to particular in- 
stances.’ In these essays he manages to talk very 
good turkey most of the time. 

JoHN RAYMOND 


The Example of Mireille 


My Friend Toulouse-Lautrec. By FRANcOIS 
Gauzi. Spearman. 12s. 6d. 


Marc Chagall. By ANDRE VERDET. Rockliff. 
8s. 6d. . 

Portrait of Picasso. By ROLAND Penrose. Lund 
Humphries. 10s. 6d. 


There is a photograph taken in the nineties of 
the last century of a young Parisian prostitute 
called Mireille. She stands there, a robe half 
on, dangling an empty oriental coffee-pot in one 
hand, insolent as Nero. Her dyed red hair is 
bedraggled; her right breast is bare not only to 
the eye but to all the consequences of time—she 
was shipped out to the Argentine and finished 
there. The photograph is partly the record of a 
joke—she obviously posed for it as a theatrical 
lark, and is wearing a raffish hat—partly a dossier, 
partly a medical document, partly a dramatic 
fragment of a life, the drama of which is only 
completed by what we know of her story apart 
from the photograph. Now compare this picture 
to a painting of Mireille by Toulouse-Lautrec. 
She was one of his favourite models, and he did 
his best to warn her off South America. .Com- 
pare it, say, with his painting of her in The 
Brothel of The Rue des Moulins. The painting 
makes the photograph look innocent. In the 


ness of the old joke and the stale thrill. In the 
painting everything is tainted—fiesh, dress, pose, 





hair, expression. In the painting she is—in the 
literal, not the reformer’s sense—irredeemable. 
To immortalize is not quite what the sentimen- 
talists think: it is to lock forever in a cycle of 
cause and effect. Mireille in the photograph is 
a girl whom one can (ineffectively) pity, con- 
demn, envy, desire. Mireille in the painting has 
been robbed of all such independent ambiguity; 
she has become an integral part of one man’s 
ironic yet fascinated vision of corruption. Such 
a transformation, revealed in a bitter and tragic 
way by this particular example, constitutes the 
process of creating a work of art. Life, happily 
or unhappily untidy with possibilities; art, ruth- 
lessly pared down to the inevitable. 

I want to establish this generalisation because 
with it we can begin to solve the much vexed 
question of how relevant an artist’s private life 
is to those who admire his work. Naturally any- 
thing which tells us how an artist works or clari- 
fies his intentions is valuable. But reminiscences 
or a life story can seldom do this because an 
artist’s work is usually a mysterious muddle even 
to himself. What we are normally presented with 
is the story of the man as a man. If the revela- 
tions of this story are honest and if their primary 
effect is to show the contrast (sometimes dramatic, 
sometimes mild) between the untidy life and the 
sure art, then they are justified because they 
inevitably emphasise the heroic aspect of the 
artist’s creating. But if the story romantically 
exploits the life’s confusion for its own sake, or 
if it hides the facts under the camouflage of 
glamour or prestige dignity, then it is useless, 
impertinent or false. Like all real life distinc- 
tions this is a difficult one to draw and usually 
depends more upon the story-teller’s attitude to 
his subject than upon the material itself. Never- 
theless we must try to draw it. The artist is rele- 
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John Butt & Kathleen Tillotson 
‘I believe that this new and exciting study 
- Of his work will command a vast num- 
ber of readers.’ 
JOHN RAYMOND, Daily Telegraph 
25s 


FRANCE: Government & Society 


Edited by J. M. Wallace-Hadrill 

and J. McManners 
‘There are few people who will not find 
in it fascinating sidelights on the 
continuity of French institutions and 
attitudes.’ Birmingham Post 25s 


THE SOVIET FAR EAST 


Erich Thiel 

An important survey of an extensive and 
desolate region which is in the forefront 
of Soviet development plans. 35s 
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vant not for what he is, but for what he does. 

Francois Gauzi was a painter friend of Lau- 
trec’s. He can’t write and he says nothing very 
profound explicitly. But Lautrec obviously liked 
him, and he, for his part, had a quite unpatronis- 
ing, yet protective respect and understanding of 
Lautrec’s bitter genius. As a result he has served 
Lautrec’s memory with the truth as well as he 
can remember it, and these hundred disjointed 
pages are, in their way, a revealing tribute. They 
are justified: The eight or nine photographs of 
Lautrec’s models are, I suppose, the book’s 
doubtful selling point. Certainly they arrest in 
one way or another. But it is a great pity that 
_ they are not reproduced side by side with some of 
the paintings; then the kind of comparison I have 


here tried to-make verbally, would have turned ~ 


the book into a morally significant document. 

The album of photographs of Chagall at home 
with cat, sunshine, children and whimsy is 
totally unjustified. And the commentary is appal- 
ling —‘Chagall . . . a woodland deity with playful 
malice and pathos flitting across his face by 
turns.’ This is neither life nor art, and is an insult 
to both. 

The Picasso volume contains over: a hundred 
photographs recording all the stages of his per- 
sonal life and a restrained biographical note by 
Roland Penrose. It is clearly a work of homage 
and includes a few historically interesting records. 
But as a whole it also fails, in my opinion, to 
pass the test. ‘The homage should have been 
paid to Picasso’s art, or else (though perhaps this 
would be impossible while he is alive) truths 
about his mercurial life should have been 
revealed in their creative contrast to his work. 
Anything else amounts to a kind of personality 
strip-tease.. The year’s politicians or film stars 
often need that kind of treatment because their 
- function is that of limbo dummies—Life at 
Chequers, Life in the Swimming Pool. Picasso, 
although he may like this book, deserves better. 

JOHN BERGER 








Week-end Competition — 


Competition No. 1,432 Set by Psmith 
The Prussians are a warlike race, 
Yet agriculture will embrace; 
When peace forbids the sword and shield 
They cultivate the harvest field. 

So runs a rhyme in a Victorian children’s book. 
Competitors are invited to compose such four- 
line rhymes about any country today. Entries 
by 20 August. 


Result of No. 1,429 Set by Richard Lister 


The usual prizes are offered for a bouquet in 
6 lines of verse to be presented to Miss Vivien 
Leigh for her efforts to save the St. James’s. 


Report 

It was gratifying to see so very many competitors 
rushing in with their tributes. But for competition 
purposes enthusiasm, like patriotism, is not 
enough, There is also scansion, and there many 
fell. Then there is the delicate question of tone: as 
an example, how is one in a modern congratulatory 
_ verse to address the recipient? ‘Dear Lady’ seems 
altogether too Austin Dobson: ‘Viv’ altogether 
too telly-matey (though I suspect that the popu- 
larity of this usage is partly accounted for by the 
exigencies of rhyme). Two dissentient voices 
deserve mention. One was a Thomas Bodkin of 
Birmingham who claimed to have heard Miss 
Leigh in the Lords and complains (superb 
irony in the circumstances!) that her act lacked 
good taste. One may feel more sympathy with the 


’ 


crusted Tory view of F. B. Newbould who de- 
plores the modern early theatre hours: 


The Carlton’s gone. I can’t eat first 
Let the damn tradesmen do their worst! 


Well-turned tributes came (as one would expect) 
from Allan M. Laing, H. A. C. Evans, Robin 
Farquharson, W. G. Daish, Joyce Johnson. But 
finally I recommend two guineas each to P. J. 
Sidey and J. A. Lindon and a half guinea consola- 
tion prize to the other four. 


Oh, fierce, enchanting, rowdy Leigh! 
How kind to let your public seigh 
Performances, so varied, freigh! 


Can Felix, of St. James’s, beigh 


So absolutely horrid heigh 
Will knock it down, regardless-Leigh? 
P. J. Sipey 
No, my blossoms will not blend: 
Plantses have unrhyming nameses! 
What’s to do? 
Well, maybe I’d better send 
Just a Fuchsia to St. James’s, 
And to you. 
J. A. Linpon 


The theatre’s lease hath all too short a date, 
And that bear, Bodkin, tries to seal its fate. 
My Lady interrupts their Lordships’ snooze — 
Will all end well? Or will love’s labour lose? 
Meantime Sir Winston heads the list of names. 
Cry — Viv for Larry, England and St. James! 
' : JOHN BEE 


Sweet Lords-and-Ladies—I protest! 
(Then take the Ladies out!) 
A Flag; a Bleeding-heart obsessed 
With London Pride; and here, contrasting 
With too little Thyme, no doubt— 
Is Everlasting. 


R. A. McKENzIE 


Violets from front rows of flower stalls, 

Irises for colour and audacity! 

Valerian that thrives on threatened walls, 

Ivy that clings with courage and tenacity. 

Enough to celebrate the famous day? 

No: Lords and Lady crown the whole bouquet. 
. SELIDEM 


A LEI FoR VIVIEN 

Here’s Touch-me-not, Forget-me-not, 
With Bitter-sweet and Bleeding-heart; 

Here’s London-pride for you; 
Here’s Trumpet-flower, and Passion-flower, 
And—see, I tie it here apart — 

Sweet Balm to ease your Rue. 

GLORIA PRINCE 








City Lights 
New Rates for Old 


The present pattern of exchange rates cannot 
last much. longer. France, for all M. Gaillard’s 
efforts, will be lucky to scrape. through to the 
autumn; the cupboard is almost bare, and loans 
from the US or the International Monetary 
Fund may prove difficult to come by until 
Algeria has been discussed by the United 
Nations. Devaluation is inevitable sooner or later. 
The only question is when and how, and dollars 
are already quoted on the free market at 25 per 
cent above the official rate. The government may 
hold: it off until the spring, but that is the most 
that can. be hoped. Germany, meanwhile, is 
sucking in.the world’s gold at an increasing pace. 
Her foreign exchange reserves have doubled 
in two years, her trade surplus rose by a third 


‘ 
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in the. first half of 1957, her EPU surplus 
last month reached the absurdly high level of 
$180m.. Even Germans are now ready to admit 
that this cannot go on much longer without 
breaking up the EPU machinery for good. The 
government has done a little to help relieve the 
situation. Imports are to be freed further, tenta- 
tive attempts have been-made to lend abroad, 
foreign investment is being encouraged to bring 
down interest rates and German stock exchanges 
are booming. But Germany, like France, must re- 
value sooner or later—sooner, if the common 
market is to start off on the right foot. The 
matter may be brought up unofficially at Septem- 
ber’s meeting of the International. Monetary 
Fund. It will: have become urgent by October, 
when the German elections will be done with and 
the new government is due to report its sugges- 
tions to the OEEC. 

Sterling will obviously be affected to some ex- 
tent by any general revision of exchange rates. 
The gold reserve fell by $14m last month, and 
the EPU deficit increased from £10m to £18m. 
It is true that the tourist season is in full swing 
and that the French government is still scraping 
what sterling it can from the tills of the com- 
mercial banks. But the rush for dollar securities 
has been stopped for the moment, and Germany 
is believed to be collecting sterling in anticipa- 
tion of her £75m accelerated debt repayment. 
The balance of payments may have improved: 
the gold reserve still seems- destined to dwindle 
away. 

* * * 


Canadian & English Stores has done it again. 
Profits fell last year when shareholders expected 
them to rise. This year a profit of £559,000 has 
been turned into a loss of nearly £lm, and no 
dividends at all are being paid. The group, unlike 
other companies in a similar line of business, 
seems to have derived no benefit at all from 
the recovery in HP sales, and the City is begin- 
ning to mutter. It has some reason to do so. The 
managing director, whose own investment in loan 
stock is safe against disaster, sold shares to the 
public a few years ago for £4.4m which are now 
worth well under half that sum. 


* * * 


The Chancellor has at last taken the advice 
of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue and 
rolled up his umbrella. The Revenue is con- 
cerned to see that taxable income is not quietly 
converted into a tax-free capital profit. It has 
sweeping powers, for example, to ensure that 
private companies controlled by five or less 
people are not used to evade surtax by accumu- 
lating profits inside the business: when compan- 
ies of this kind distribute less than a reasonable 
proportion of their profit as dividends, the Rev- 
enue can issue a surtax direction and tax un- 
distributed profits as if they were the income of 
shareholders. But in 1947, when the campaign 
for dividend limitation was in full swing, it be- 
came apparent that there was a contradiction 
about it. Sir Stafford wanted me to keep down 
dividends, the Revenue threatened to increase 
my tax assessment if I did: So Sir Stafford 
promulgated the doctrine that what was regarded 
as a ‘reasonable’ level of distribution in 1947 
would continue to be regarded as reasonable in 
the future. The umbrella has been open for a 
decade. However greatly profits may have soared 
in the interval, private companies have been able 
to keep their dividends pegged without fear of 
a surtax direction. Many people will now be 
sighing for the days when high dividends were 
regarded as a bad thing. 

Taurus: 
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__PERSONAL—continued _. 





ba ge! man, 21, —.* and adaptable, 

rance for 2 years. 

Any Soom offers welcomed. Box 4344. 

CLD -catablished secretarial bureau for sale. 
Small investment covers lease 

a> ma London, full equipment, stock. 








WANTED: All Aug. 1958. bmn ac- 
’ commodation on farm, pref. remote, in 

S. West or South England, for 4 children & 
2 bathing avail. Box 3275. 








ya adaptable yng. gh 
77 22: Conn entry. “Ware keep. of — im- 
port, All sugs. consid. x 4440. 
WEDISH student, ai ene stay with 
S* English family ‘August- Y ee 
beet _ — for keep, pocket money 
ilsson, Géingegarden, Varberg, Sweden. 
Jon Now, Institute of Contemporary Arts, 
7 Dover St ntl Sept. 35. ~ Guinea entrance fee 
Special terms ng by couples. 


[NTELLIGENT woman writer with flair for 
finding out’ enpeteioe sommnssciel 2 St. 
research at reas. cost. Box 4426 


p te ba } Babe: Thom oa, ee 

















GP has ie wat fe en coals wulem 
boas, ae Who goes to or 


oe, any pe yet as Box 4476. 

QCQUNER-driver ae experienced 
Continent, visiting South of France fort- 

night Sept. 3 seats available. Box 4516. 
Miwa a holiday, modern Owners 
another couple or 2 2 gentlemen, 
exps. 2-4 weeks Continent. Destina- 
tony dates, duration subj. mutual decision. 











Civil Servant requires single - 
G Sitter, use of re MS stand 
‘would be Willing 4 — 

sit, housework in return. Box 44 





PERSONAL coaching for Social Sandia 
Diploma and or degree, by ex- 

university tutor. Box 444 
RANADA, ‘city of vais and Lorca. [If 
you know. no Spanish, or if you know a 
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London, 
Reasons for. unsuitability of returned material 
will be given wherever posable. 
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GO TO W. A. R. 
FOR GOOD PRINTING 


Specialists in Company Reports and 
Print for the City 


W. A. REEVE & CO., 
18 Soho Square, W.1. 


YOUN OUNG Italian painter, school, 
tye - share studi /at Chelea Ken 
sington with another Salome rite: Pulga, 
19 Kensington Court, W. 
ANTED: a seat in car going to Russia. 
Or one or two seats a in my car, 
Humber, immed. Share expenses. Box 4508. 
SEATS to Riviera 27/Sept. 15. 
Share exp. Car sleeper to Lyons. Box 4507. 
A TEMPORARY Sh./ job? Savoy 
Agency, 487 Oxford St. . MAY. 6336. 


.. S Seaside Holiday Stesi. 
Every care. Thanet School, 
Thanet 62783. 


ME: M. DAVIDSON, F.S.M.C., ones 
mic as yy attends at The 

Optical Co., Hatton Garden, Holborn, 
E.C.l. (Tei. HOL: 8193.) 


Al™ ANDER T: we, Eric de Peyer, 
7 Wellington Sq., S.W.3. BLO: 3141, 
SION Corrected. Sight improved with- 
out glasses. Bates Practitioner, 
el Ronan, 29 Gilovceste Road, S.W.7. 
KeNlghtsbeldes 7323 


PRINTING with Tors em at the Priory 
Press, Malvern, Worcs. 


‘THE Art of Seeing. Readers impressed by 

Aldous Huxley’s account of how his 

was saved by the methods of the late 

Bates, the celebrated American occulist & 

author of “Good Sight Without he mao 

may be interested to know that this 

is ———— he the eng = (L. 

ham 3626 and Brighton 5 

b ia 4 Writing Success ie s with ““Know- 
Send for i N.3 “ Know- 

How M Guide to Writing Success.” No Sales 

—No Fees tuition. B.A. School of | al 

ful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond St., 


YITAL ayn ne | meets to 4 _ 
nay sooo sive ideas 
and atmosphere. Write See. 6 eS. 
© Buckingham St. 






































gressive yr dwg 
[TALIAN, French, German ee 7 
awe. Easy, ang method. Also 
s. Chanda, 4C 


Holford Ra Rd., NW. HAM 7322. 








(CHILDREN over 10 welcomed to mix with | 


children from France for summer months 
in Woodland Pr eee (300ft.). 


Information from & try 
School, 38/40 Eton Avenue, N.W.3. 


HUMANISM is a modern outlook. Write: 
13 Prince of Wales Terrace, London, W.8 








For highly- a children and adolescents 
the results of Nerve a or a ~— 
surpri: A now of proved or” 


Nerve Centre, 1 Bentinck St., W.1. WE 
9600. Massage. Ask for b brochure. 


RT of Living: Sept. 6-20 at Braziers, I 
AX Oxon; also “ Along the Icknield 
Way. ” 

HOLIDAY TRAVEL 


HOLIDAY VACANCIES 











SWITZERLAND from 26 ene. inc inc. Lake 
gy en ye 


sions: Special escorted departure ‘Sept. 1. 
Quality, Travel, 184, High St., Guildf 





Bymultons of 
Fanta 4CU), pt, Place, W.l 


Stes wanted by the Dept 

Seen of bY agg teeny Had of Fiction 8 

> > egent Hse. Ko t., 

We negotiate suitable work on 

oF cin ak Ge. caliente sae le 

work’ a with reasons for rejection. We 

also offer an booklet dets. 

& fees hy ~ our Ly s Criticisms, & suc- 
cess letters from 


FORE! REIGN girls seek dome posts, pref. 
148 Walton St. S.W3. KEN. 1586. 




















Robert Ropkins. WEL. 6655 for 
VIOLIN or 7 con Soines Det, 20 
mental in your 30° Abbey 








|p hen pe Late Season —_ with 


t on living. P: russels, 
Sepsis eek Italy, > 7.2 “") Knights. 
bridge Stn (U Harrods 
end), S.W KNI. {Gaderground 











GRE all Chinese Resta’ 3 Ox- 
ay Pa ty a GERrard “13. & the 
best Chinese food in London. Parties catered 
for I our Dragon. Gate E Room. 

ite Chinese handicrafts, , elc., 
nem’ war ground floor boutique. 


ee Se eS oan see 
meals should Rayner’s Indian 
pA PE a Blae - B . pon hg 


[F atthe Dottles of Duff Gordon's El Cid 











Sherry drunk last were laid end to 
end across the Ocean, they'd sink. 
What a dreadful waste. that be. Let’s 
Mot try it. 





UND!. An easy-to-make snack; 


+ 


spread *, Anchovy paste but-- 
tered tcast. Boicions, ca 
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W.H.SMITH & SON 


(HOLDINGS) LTD 





The Hon. D. J. Smith, the Chairman, in 
his Statement said: 


We have regained a large part of the profit 
lost last year owing to the newspaper and 
railway strikes. 


All sections of the business have taken part 
in this recovery. 


Due to the programme of modernisation of 
premises, gross fixed assets have grown from 
£3,931 ,000 in 1948 to £7,274,000 in 1957. 


An entirely new Staif Pension Scheme has 
been introduced. The capital value of the 
Pension Funds is 4} million pounds. 


The new subsidiary, Versatile Fittings, Ltd., 
has made an encouraging start, and Vizusell 
Fittings are being widely adopted. 

Television appears to be stimulating the sale 


of technical, educational and non-fiction 
reading matter. 





Profit before taxa- 
tion et ... £1,673,549 + £197,638 


Profits Tax ... £232,504 + £49,942 


Income Tax ... £779,434-+ £95,175 


Profit after current 
taxation and ad- 


justments ... £688,611 + £49,521 


Reserves ... ... £2,623,081 + £397,258 


Dividend 15%, the same. 
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The Chess Board 
No. 404. Prophecy Fulfilled 


“He predicted a brilliant future for the young man 
if he continued to play chess... .” I quote this 
from the Montreal Monde Illustré of Nov. 15, 1893, 
the prophet being William Steinitz, who had been 
impressed by the impetuous (even if unsound) attack 
which that young man had ventured against the world 
champion in a simultaneous display at Montreal. 

KeB3> (5) P-QBS Kee: ( @R FRR, PRA CD ORD BRS 
(8) Kt-B3, B-Q3?!; (9) PxQP, BxP; (10) PxP, Os hy BxKt!; 
R-K1; (12) B-B2, KtxP; (13) Kake, Rake (14) B-K3, Q-R5! 

Now if only Steinitz had obliged by (15) 0O—0, there 
would have been a mate in 3, but alas, the champion 
castled Q-side and soon won against his 16-year-old 
opponent. His name was Frank Marshall, and he 
certainly lived up to the champion’s prediction by 
continuing to play chess every day of his life up to his 
death in 1944. He would have been eighty this very 
day, ‘a fitting occasion for remembering one of the 
most lovable-persons and one of the most intrepidly 
dashing players who ever. graced a chess tournament. 
He was a record holder of brilliancy prizes. Here’s 
how he trounced H. Wolf at Nuremberg, 1906. 

(1) P-Q4 P-Q4; (2) P-QB4, PxP; (3) Kt-KB3, Kt-KB3; (4) 


NEW STATESMAN. 


Kt-B3, P-QR3; (5) P-K3, ge (6) Be Le Be 2 oo Bey. ai 
8) P-QR3, OE : BS, K2, Pas ae 10) B- 
12) +4, B-Q3; (13) BK, 0-0; (ia) rae 
= 1?; *(15) B- tl, B-R (ake Ds (16 (16) Kt-K4l, 
vr ee t (4)-Kt5, P-Kr3; (as) KxKt, (19) Kt-Kt5 
tl; (20) Q-R5!, P-B3; (21) BxKtP, RiP, R-O2s (22) KtxP and wins. 
A game which Marshall was particularly proud of is 
his win against Tarrasch at Hamburg, 1910. It is of 
some theoretical interest+too because White’s 15th 
move (first attempted in this game), has never been 
properly refuted. But then who would dare to play the 
Max Lange these days, let alone submit to it? Here it is. 
(1) P-K4, P-K4; (2) P-Q4, PxP; (3) Kt-KB3, Kt- BS ® 
B-QB4, B-B4; (5) 0-0, Kt- 35 2 me ate 3s 2 (7) 


1 t , Q-B4; (11 

A: Frank Marshall 1932 2 a Mos oo Be OB. 

PxKt; (13 DRAKA, ¢ 

Z KR-Ktl; (15) B-R6! 

loon eae 
OBS. b-O37 Better . . +5 

followed by . . . R-Q6); (17) P 
-B3! (Kt-B6?), B-K2: 


; (18 
ions “4 -KBA: (20 20) Kt-Kt3, 
-B2; (21) Q-Kt4, QR-K1?(P-Q7!): 


2 ae 4; (23 
PR : i Ath. Babs ¢ f hae 
R-Q4l, Ba - Ps uke ch, 
de Z (29) QxP, resigns. 
The 4-poinner for beginners is a game position, and 
it may be a useful hint that White, so as to achieve 


a mate in 5, had to go round and round the mulberry 
bush. B and C (for 6 and 7 ladder-points) are both 
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REPORT on No. 401. Set 20 July 
A: (1) Kt-B7!, Sty (2) Rx R, Q x R; (3) Kt-Q8 and Kt x BP 
RAK ‘ch eK ; (2) Q-R5 ch, K-K2; (3) R x R ch, K x R; (4) 
E e B-Kt4, K-B2; (2) ay K-K3; G) P-R5, K-Q4; (4) 
P-RS, K-B3; (4) B-R5!, P-Q4; (5) K-Ki2 e 
if (2). @ is G PRS ICON (4) B06, K-BI; (5) P-R6. 
C: (1) R-Kt3, P-K7; (2) R-K3, B-R4; (3) K-Kt4, P-B4; (4) 
K-B3, P-B5; (5) K-Q2, PxR ch; (6) K-Ki etc. 

Some stumped by C and/or B (or even A), still 
well over a dozen flawless solutions. Prizes: E. Allan, 
C. Allen, K. Beaumont, D. E. Cohen, A. J. Roycroft, 
N. G. Wilson. In the 31st ladder-decade Ist prize: R. C. 
Chaturvedi who scored 906 points since he started 
from scratch as one of the winners of the 23rd in Nov. 
°55; 2nd J. R. Harman (904), one of the winners of the 
26th a year ago, 3rd W. T. Maccall who totted up 884 
since the 24th in Jan. *56, and. 4th J. Mitchell (881 





wins for White. Usual prizes. Entries by 19 August. 


since the 25th in May last year). 


ASSIAC 








Week-end Crossword 263 


Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct solu- 
tions opened. Entries to Crossword 263, New Statesman, 5 
Great Turnstile, London, WC1, by first post on 20 Aug. 











Goods proceed amid anxie- 


ACROSS 28. ‘With wild thyme and the 19. 
1. Digested, starting with fish vine o’ergrown’ (Mil- - ties (7). 
(8). ton) (7). 21. Disturbing a bird swallow- 


. Compensation ae people in 


. Bands with a female in the 





ing relations. (7). 

















scurity among friends (8). 


a sad mix-up (6) middle (6). 22. The place of the cucumber 
10. Highly ‘regarded, though al- 30. Lord’s jacket (8). genus (6). 

ways in debt apparently (7). 24. i the court for a nest 
11. Cutting off, starting with an DOWN | a ‘ ‘ 

ancient city (7). 1. A large bottle for the child 2 Belief oO one is the deity 
12. Town which returns a piece under the vehicle (6). 2 SET-SQUARE 

of meat with nothing on it 2. Two goddesses take differ- 

(5). ent paths (7). P Solution to No. 261 
13. Reciters who make a sharp 3. Compile a catalogue for the [BIE|RITIHMECIA|TIHIEIDIRIA 

break with poetry (9). punctilious person (9). ROEM | GRAM Hee 
14. Voyage for a fairy and then 4. Senior shrub (5). FILE) WO) t BB) tL Liolws 

some (8). 6. Seas for foreign hands (5). Ars emo ‘ nya me 
16. To publish is to prosecute 7. Nymphs which look first- [Aq MMEBEME P 

” 6). class in a climbing chair (7). BIA|N|DI1/€/DMMD|E|EPIE|N 

; 8. Evil rites concocted for the L A : 
ae Seer. inauspicious (8). creel PABEOCE 
20. This city would be a nuis- 9 A rising business man em- MIISIPIRGG INT EIVIAIDIE 

ance if the growth were braced his private secretary OMUMIOMBAMN SEES MLN 

removed (8). and fell back (8). Wio/LlFiclulB eieir{R]iiels 
23. Wondered at the change of . Described a fair lady: i a ob eo 8 £ 

Jevel in the drink put back - cece in” Sages DINISIALS/ TIE) Ri SHEYI AINE 

0). ; 16. Gonfiscated some money in PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 261 
26. Practice of the tory intel- change for a dime (9). J. E. Humberstone (Ashton-under- 

lectual? (5). 17. Prophets who make for ob- Hill), Lord Conesford (Shilling- 
27. Tamburlaine was God’s (7). 


ford), Mrs L. Kerr (Ashtead) 
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ACCOMMODATION VACANT—continued 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED—continued 





ST. Marylebone. Single & doubie accom- 
modation with partial board available dur- 
ing summer months. Phone MAI. 4154. 


p ll attic om f “ ony, nr. — ar 
ac., h.c.w. 
FLA. $402," 10-6 «ag 





R bus. or prof. woman: charming newly 

decora' room in prof. couple’s house. 
Putney near river. £2 ag ae, Excellent 
transport facilities. Box 4 


Cea x atmosphere. peel. ints. 
i room 47s. 6d. HAM. 


Be ree 6 bet and 2 2 i iblem? 








P4kT- -furn. room(s) in flat offered friendly 
indep. person (f). PAD. 1773. 


3 girls seek 4th to share flat. GER. 7015 
(Vincent) or MAI. 9950 after 7.30. 


FLAT. Sleep 3. Garden. 4-6 wks. from 
Aug. 10. ie oe re week. 28 Avenue 
“9 ite, N.6. OU. 1644. 











We can offer accommodation in return 
for baby-minding at £1 pw. Box 4506. 


ELF-Contained furn. flat Oxford Circus 
y detached and independent, close 

to B.B.C. femme: Sate ong ethene, one 
phone, radio, cr: ete. is we uit- 

able for two to x wad First Tee 4 

teement for 3 years or more poss. Box 4405. 
IGH-class mod furn. single rooms. Centr. 
heogee, h. & c., kitchenette, “—_ ” luxuri- 
ous bathrooms, linen, service. 4gns. & Sgns. 








inclus. HAM. 





p*. rms., own ckg. f , oes. Use tel. 
* coloured 4 
La. Stn. 5 mins. West MoU ales 





IV. gon comf, furn. 1 Ham 
get ge rat 8gns. Child 
pe org ‘BM PITY 
YOUNG lady sanmed to share attractive 

house Hyde Park area. Box 4528. 


Wis. Attract. furn. flat vacant Aug.-Oct. 
View. all day Fri. RIV. 8405. 














se, divan-room, a -: c. basin, 9 re 
Business person. 50s. MAI. 
EGENT’S Pk. Furn. room, 
bath, kitchen, linen. 3gns. 
P-floor priv. house (fam. 2). 
ligh —_ im. and 1 em a ce ay 
t, b » cle: ~ aa Close tu 
bus, W. it Box 44 
Fyaberea Vicar, now for quiet pro- 
fessit.al woman, sunhy spacious one- 
room furn, flatlet in private flat. H. & c., 
central heating, own kitchenette. 4 gns. ‘per 





h, . €» 
PRI. 2628. 
Furn. 1 








week. References e ed. Box 4 


Gree 2 | 21 ft. x 20 ft. Bein = room, 
use k,, b. & garden. Suit _ or prof, 
lady. £10 per month. TU 
RNWALL. Warm scorer v. comf. 
furn. cottage — agent not isolated. 
Indoor san., el., =. p.w. Oct, 
* glepeside ttage, Fowey. 











BOURNEMOUTH. Double  bed-sitting 
room to let, with anger 34 gns. 
each. Sept. onwards, Box 4 


GE. light furn. flat, 2 rooms, di -kit., 
L E Rehmond” Hall £5 5s. Box 4511. 
EDEN Valley. Caravan to let, 4 berth, pri- 

vate site. Penman, Culgaith, Penrith. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 











Saar aa* (female) requires comfortabl 
furnished flat or <a room, pref. 
Hampstead area. Box. 4455 
ORNSEY Dist.: = rof. vo sks. 
flatiet. Pref. pt. f= urn, Box 44 





USTRALIAN visitors req. furn. flats for 
12 mnths. All districts. L.A.B.,GER. 0594. 


PROPERTIES TO LET 
Te Let furnished: Old world thatched cot- 
tage, 10 miles Bedford, 4 mins. Cam- 


bridge-Bedford bus. 2 rec,, 3 bed., kitchen, 
bath. Elec., garage, Ige. garden. Box 4450. 


MOvSEHOLE, Cornwall. Furnished cot- 
tage to let for winter. Sleeps four, 
moderate rent. Box 4460. 














“Girt reqs. from = Sept. bed-sit. room, Wa, 
8, 11 or 14. it. & bath; considerate 
tenant; away Sent weekends, Box 4323. 


gig and wife seek central s/c. 
furn. flat £4-£5 from Sept. Box 4360. 
CAMB AMBRIDGE Univ. lecturer (woman), on 
leave of absence, sks. small furn. s/c flat 
in London for 6 mths. from Oct. Box 4365. 
Ls: Grad. (f) wants unf./semi-f. flatlet 
Univ. area. . Mod. rent. Box 4500. 
OOD-sized unfurnished room and kitchen 
in private house required September. 
Single wantnete 9 woman, very quiet and reason- 


able tenant. redecorate. eA Lon- 
don suburb, preferably S.W. Box 4 




















b ie tay ay urgently requires rom se 
London, Downlands 
BANK official and wife, middle-aged cou! oupl 
furn. 


children, seek accom, 

Cont. } London, L.AB., GER. 0594. 
2 ENGL. bus. ledies, consid, tenants, sk, 
furn. flat, Own kit. L.A.B., GER. 3717. 











PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


ALING. Pleasant, semi-detached house 

near Ealing Broadway Stn. 3 bedr., 2 
recpr., large kitchen, bath, sep. w.c. & garage 
space. 958 years unexpired lease. Immediate 
possession, £2,800. PERivale 0136. 


CHARACTER house, compact, Georgian, 
double-fronted, quiet road, conv, W. End 
City, excellent condition. 78 years lease. 
aw mes cupboards, kit. Raeburn, mod. 
. & Clks., Immer, heater. ag garden. 
P. 500 quick sale, Box. 4499 


SMALL house of pee main street, 
Cotswold town. 3 bed, 2 reception, 
kitchen, bathroom, garage, main services, * 
and electricity. £1 950. Box 368, Brin 
Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire. 


QURREY. Beautifully situated bet. Peas- 
lake & «Shere. eye bungalow. 4 
. > k., b. Mains. arage, greenhouse. 
es, rte. Ne, Cl bu 
£2,950. Box 4503 














” 








| 


ae ase Se) le ee le le he 


ee ie ain ene 2 we ee ell 
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R; (4) 


4; (4) 
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APPOINTMENTS WANTED 





APPLICATIONS are invited from 
men Ok TRAT for the 
OR TRAININ 


iG 
Opportunities available are for potential 
managers production, marke’ 


Those interested in have 
reached Advanced <> oe 
im two science subjects. They 

every opportunity to continue 
their education, and who 
really do will be given full-time 
release to help them achieve final 
q 











for Experimental posts ad- 
mitted. Candidates must have at least one of 
a number of q b e 
e Higher . General Certi- 
ficate of Scottish Lea Certi- 
ficate, Scoitish iniversities 
Examination, Northern Ireland Senior Cert 
ficate (all a subjects and at 
cate, University Candidates 
a ip 1957 may be ad 


ndidates without ~ 4 
~ By Ko 





i £365 (at 
8) up £655 (women £642) at 26. Men's 
scale maximum 





YACANCY —Head of 


workers. Salary £1,017 per annum. 
for f a 


to the Secretary, Noe 
Union of of Mineworkers, 5 Westminster Bridge 
Road, London, S.E.1. 
Service Units require Assistant 
euary, man or “woman, for Nationa 
charge of the adminis- 


lig Eg a 


fire 
Hist 





meh 





tial fate salary ain range t62s- 
an commences ir particu- 
lars from the Secretary, F.S.U., 25 St. Mary’s 
Grove, London, N.i. 

YY Children’ require 
AE 

‘2 = 

pesenes in ton Aes PE 
or ag and current 








HE University of Manchester. Applica 

Dione are invited for the post of Lexar 

Social Ai es should 

hove ge in research and poe work. 

commence J 1, 1958. 

Salary on a scale £900 to £1,650 per annum 

SS ee Se ee "U. and Child- 

ten’s Allowance son ap- 
pointed will be Seni uieele ea 
and to assist in the supervision of 
Tuk a0: wall @n itp the oodinany sonaiiing: depties 

of the Department. be 


Applicaticns should 
sent not later than August 31, 1957, to the 
Registrar, The University, Manchester r, 13. 
from whom further particulars and forms of 
appiication may be obtained. 


OMe ene of Birmingham. a 
Extra-Mural Studies. Applicatio 











sity, Edmund , 3, from 
i may be obtained. 
CITY of York Art Gallery are 


one referee, should undersigned 
by Sat., August 31, 1957. Hans Hess, Curator. 
Wor KERS’ Educational As: 

pe ny 


District, require 
develop Adult Education work Trade 
pn lg pes ym Sage ty Ex- 
Education and 








Mental 

Health. $s are invited from 
trained Social Workers and Psychiatrie Social 
Wi in with two pioneer 
hostels for E.S.N. School Leavers to be 
opened in London one for boys and 
one for girls. The first for is 








p 
f 
ri 
gi BBE 


win 





Zz 


S.U., 25 St. Mary’s Grove, 
ASSISTANT Homemotion, 

quired for 
hemes, wat with ae a neds 9 1''S-15. years. 








IMPSON (Piccadilly), Ltd., 
Ss" graduates — - (comprehensive, training ne 
t en’s 
depts. Applicants should have a real interest 
in the cous trade = a flair for 
ications in writing 


to Personnel Manager, 34 Jermyn St., S.W. A 





zal 





Howrway Relief Work available now 
Copy 
Serv., 92 Gt. 


Es" i08 
Se no Sats. 


on W.C.l. MUS 7379. 





Salary i hee £1,000 p.a 
Applications to J. of E., Fi 
London, W.1, by August a 1957. 





SCIENTIFIC Publishers (London) have a 
full-time editorial vacancy for a rene 
man or woman with a degree in 
or its equivalent. experience of edi 
torial work, though not essential, would be 
an advantage. Apply Box 4406. 


LARGE Trade Union in Westminster dis- 
trict “ae Claims Assistant for Legal 
salary £11 3s. 6d. 

ze vam i — to £12 15s. per week. Hours 
a.m. 15 p.m., alternate Saturdays 





coe to 12.30 p.m. ays and 
Superannuation provision. Write, giving age 
and particulars of experience, to x 4461. 





ee Nations Semeteten requires 
er London ead 


Omer yon a in international affairs and 
secretarial (typing) experience. £400 £25 to 
£500. Write U.N.A., 25 Charles Street, W.1. 


URREY Education Committee 
chace Hostel, Merrow, Guildford 
ant Matron for this newly equipped 
pow! redecorated Hostel which has reopened 
for 20 mal d children (5-10 apg a 
veniently situated on the outskirts of G 
ford with excellent \ 
i form and f R . - 
ble on r t of stamped add d 











WOMAN graduate (40's), Geography 
>» wants -time work. ee 
after s. Prefers S.E. counties. Expd. 
research, editing, typing. Box 4146. 
(CAMBRIDGE graduate adult educ., 
path fluent speaker. Part full-time. Fair 
cause. _Box 4512. 


ety - , German, French; Russian, 
August- Sept. Box 44 
EMPLOYERS seeking able office staff m. 

f. are invited . a Stella” Fisher 
Buresu, 436 Strand, W.C.2. TEM. 6644. 
PAINTER writer interested in the “ It ’”’ be- 

hind colour shape and 


. ur s symbolism in rela- 
tion to —— diagnosis — oe or 
year post as therapist in psychiatric hospi- 
tal. Box 4338. ri 

















Woman 
Teaching qual. 
Sept., Oct. (London or 

No sectarian bias de- 


MALADIUSTED i 
Graduate (under 60). 
Res. exper. sks. post 
country) (Girls pref.). 
sired. Box 4412. 





WHERE TO STAY 


A; SEPTEMBER Holiday at ‘ Norman- 

the small, congenial Hotel 
asa rdrs. & others. Signs, incl. full 
board, early tea, coffees, baths, h fruit, 
beach hut. tuities & 





cee Ne. 





envelope from Education Officer, 
County Hall, Kingston-on-Thames. 
MEPDDLESEX Cosaty ne age ge 
Committee. reqd. 
pane Child Gu Conte, Lord 


Clinic, ‘ottenham, N.17. Say 
RY 150-£1 - = - 15s. = »292 12s. 
emale) adjustment. 





Georg: St, A me S.W.1, re 
September 9. Save V.317, NSN.). Can- 
vassing disqua 


Soe ae, Warden with ideas, understand- 
and experience for pre-war Com- 
ph Association. Centre in growing South 
atea. Salary £600/700. Small flat 
Forms from B.C.C.A., 19 Cal- 

espe Road, Birmingham, 15. 
EQUIRED in I Yo Woman 
R as Assistant b Leader in Children’s 
Communiey Centre in ns Hertfordshire. Some ex- 


rite full 
pay yp cre a Upee 
Belgrave Mg W.1 ? 


NTF-SLAVERY Society Fag = the 














kpg., etc. Hours 10-5, 5-day wk. - 
a EN Varied, 
rite 296 V: Bridge Road, S.W.1 
Se (Pool) i for 
Westminster District. Aged 21 years or 
over. Varied Bag ini work in 
talary £9 lds  cielng: $0 £10 4s. per week. 
See, Sse aan. ae is oan ees Geer 
Se 3.5 am. a , A 


age end: particulars of experience, to Bex ul? 


PRIVATE Secretary bag ad 35). Se 
Director. eresting 





un- 
usual post. and essen- 
tial. Knowled of company useful 
Cheshire. Apply in writing to Box 4488 





“THEATRICAL Agency reqs. a com- 
secretary, 2 
galery £10-£12. Portman Bureau, 78 
George Street, W.1. HUNter 06 


PART time Secretary ean en ap- 








ires good secretary / 
sh. typist. £10. . Pordes, 138 New 
Cavendish Street, W.1. MUSeum 5250. 





"TEMPORARY Ca i ane, & ome 

Sht. Stypnte 9. Railton Agency, MAY "Sa. 

Box Office Assistant, full or p.-time, wanted 
by Irving Theatre, Leicester Sq. 


De® you want a pe age tage job? > /Typ. ~ 
£9. Hours 10- Savo 
Agency, 487, Oxford St., vl May. 6336. 


ee py Shorthand-typist, interes 
S*t nent come 


a ey as p.w. 3 weeks hol. Box 4432. 
fs eon the West End Coffee Bar 
Bureau, 4 Macclesfield $t., 
W.1. GER. 2848 (3 lines). 
se job = is A. TF 
Agency, at x Wigmore . 






































a i] Mm 
ME TLION, — Corawal, | Mounts Bay 
rooms, excellent cuisine. cw ‘or 








> Famous sea- 
side vilage. | OM Norton House; on the 
Green, . tive food, — one 
heating. From $. 
Tel. 3120. Prop. D. Chapman, M.P. 
LITILe Guide x. Village Inns, Farms, 
Britain’ aaa A — aoe i, — 

s 

Victor Hilton (NS), Parko 


D®VON. - * Fontenaye,” Combemartin. Ph. 
A” 2366. Fine posn: Cl. sea. Vacs. 31st. 














‘A RESTFUL holiday in the peace and quiet 
ley Hill Kings Langley, Newiads 


ideal lay from 10 gns. inclusive. Tel.: 


ore Jordans Hostel, near Beaconsfield, 
e wy I ee - 
House spoilt rural setting amidst 
Ting Bg Ge 
r 
ay Ae? 2 of mind and 








ng FR EE y 
terms from Warden, or Jordans 2136. 
RECUPERATION at House in 53 

beautiful acres ‘Crt, fest, 
Treatment if desired. Health Write 
for terms & brochure, se, Sale- 
burst, Rebertsbridge, Sx. 
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~___ OPERA AND BALLET 


NEW STATESMAN 
EXHIBITIONS —continued 


10 AUGUST 1957 
LECTURE COURSES, ETC.—continued 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 





CARL ROSA OPERA 
Autumn Tour, 1957_ 





Sept. 2 Hie. RRS. Edmonton 
Sept. 9 (2 “weeks) Sued Chiswick 
Sept. 23 (2 weeks) Piymouth 
ts Beit Bristol 
pang * Coventry 
oe aS Preston 
Oa: 2 (2 weeks) Bradford 
Nov. 11 (2 weeks) .... Wolverham: 
Nov. 25 (2 weeks) .... Notti “n 


Weekly Programme details will appear 
regularly in this column. 





THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN. 


THE ROYAL BALLET 
For 2 weeks only 
August 20-31. 
Programme ava available. 


go iteg GARDEN OPERA 
Ring Des Nibelungen. 

2: wr. ‘Sept. 25-Oct. 12. Boxes only. 
Wagner perfs. Oct. 14, 17 and 19, seats 
available. 

Box Office now open 
(COVent Garden 1066). 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
Tues., July 9 to Sat., September 7. 
LONDON’S FESTIVAL BALLET 

Evenings at 8 p.m. 
2.30 (Weds., Sats.) 
(Evs.) 5s. to 15s. (Mats.) 
3s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. and programme leaf- 
lets from Box Office (WATerloo 3191) 
and agents. 


THEATRES 


ABzS. Ten, Tem. 3334. Evs. 7.30. (exc. pane). 
Sun. 5 & 8 erm: Member: 








“y, 





ARRICK. Tem. 4601. 
8.45. W. 2.30. 
My Papa! ” 
FRYING. WHI. 8657. Non-Stop grag 
Revue, 4th edn. Fr. 2.30. Sun. fr. 4. Mems. 


. Court 1745. Evgs. 7.30. S. 


OYAL Court. SLO. 
5 & 8.15. Wd. 2.30. This week. How 


Can We Save Father? & The Chairs (last wk.). 
Next week Look Back in Anger 


TY. EUS. 5391. “ Gresaniae” Fri., 
Sat., Sun. 7.45. 


CONCERTS 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
BBC presents 63rd Season 


a F. 8. Sat = 
Comedy to music “ ‘Oh! 

















HENRY WOOD 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 
Night! Sundays excepted) at 7.30 
Wash Ser » 14 September. 
Tickets: ag éd., 65., 4s., at Hall 
(KEN. 8212) and oye 2,000 Prome 
nade, 2s. » availa le nightly at doors. 
———EnreRTaNMENTS ——— 
EVERYMAN, } Ham. 1525. Summer Revi- 
vals. gd Aug. 11: A Window (A). 
From Aug he per Tattoo 
(A). nes "Aug. IS: Shane (A) . 
OXY. Bay. 2345, Aug. 1L <_7 John 
aan he Searchers ( istaviston). Uz. 
Murder 
ACADEMY a — 2981). Morn- 


pg yy + daily 11 a.m. (Suns. excepted). 
io Menott’s “The Medium” (X.) 














ATIONAL Fiim Theatre, South Bank. 
gouges” 3, 6 230, pembers end 
, 6, 8.30. embers 
Associates _only. 





OYAL Festival Hall, apg eng! 8 
Othello (A), in col. Suns. only till Aug 25 
4.30 & 7.30. All seats bkble. WAT. 3191. 


os Independence Day Gala Dance 





J[VBAGH . ee Kenwood. Exhibition 
Paintings by J. S yong Admission 
Free, Weekdays 10-7, Sundays 2.30-7. 210 
bus from Archway or Gol ders Green Stations. 


'ORSHAM Court, Nr. Bath. Open every 
Coy except Mondays. Elizabethan; 
Georgian interior. jale 
furniture; famous Methuen Collection Old 
Masters. 11-12.30, 2.0-6.0. 2s. 6d. 

YNN Chadwick: Sculpture and drawings. 

Arts Council Gallery, 4 St. James’s 
Square, S.W.1. Closes tomorrow. Fri.-Sat., 
10-6. — 1s. (edmits to Persian Minia- 
we ‘ 


RSIAN Miniatures. From the. Imperial & 
E Navona Collections of Sere. = 
Council Gallery, 4 St, James’s . W 
Closes tomorrow. Fri., Sat., 10-6. ge ee 
ls, (admits to Lynn Chadwick also). 


RIGHTON. Royal Pavilion. Regency 

Exhibition. The State and Private 
Apartments fully furnished. Original furni- 
ture from Buckingham Palace. Banqueting 
display of the Ambassadorial Silver of the 
Marquess of Londonderry. Open 10 to 8 
daily including Sundays. 


ALLERY One, W.1. (GERrard 3529.) 
Summer Mixed Show, until September 5. 


[<A: 17 Dover Street, W.1.. An Exhibit: a 
collaboration by Richard Hamilton, Victor 
Pasmore and Lawrence Alloway. Opens Aug 
13. Monday-Friday — Sat. 10-1. Admis. 
sion 6d. Members free. 























ALBERT: Schweitzer potese. Churwalden, : 
Grisons, Switzerland. 


odern Inter- 
national Study ‘Centre inspired by thie life and 
thought of Albert Schweitzer. A balanced 


education. in a democratic 


’ tennis. 
Three it Te terms, * Ocrober until June. 
Cost £84 per term inclusive for bgeed, 
and t Inquiries to Prof. 


> ee College, 
Portion by post for Lond. Univ. D 


& Diplomas; also for G.C. 
 mevmae! ee 





Prosp. C. D. Parker, M.A 
Dep ‘VDE Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 18905" 


Do Grses Orgs = and Pitman tem 
Crses. Sept 


Frances Kin 
, 1A Harrington Rd. S.W.7. TREN 975 ry 


mpOUCE typing &/or Pitman’s Shorthand. 
* Wes uition. BAYswater 1786. 


SECRETARIAL Training, cially for 
university graduates and aie students, 
Wie Organi —ouanere ry, Dav courses. 
ecretary, SS 
Addison Read, Wis. PARE 390 


AMBITIOUS Salesmen, ar & execu- 
tives take Dale Carnegie Courses. A ta 
Write M. Adam B.Sc., 62 Oxford St. W.1 

















POTTERY Exhibition, work by members 
of the Craftsmen Potters Association of 
Great Britain. Mon.-Fri. 10-5.30, Sat. 10- 
12.30. Briglin Pottery, 66, Baker St., W.1. 
Aug. 7-24. 


ST: George’s Gallery: Exhibition of the 
outstanding British lithos, etchings, etc., 
10-6, Sats 10-1: 7 





of the year: 4-15 — 
— St., W.1. REG. 


CULPT ae esa en pe 1950.” An exhib. 
of British works shown in “es Park, 
Kensington. 10 to dusk. Adm. Is. 6d. 


WELLCOME Historical Medical Museuth, 
The Wellcome Building, Euston Road, 
N.W.1. Exhibitions: William Harvey Tercen- 
on Exhibition; Electricity in the Service 

edicine; and — exhibitions. Mon.- 
Friday, 10-5. Adm. fre 











RENCH tuition given by yo aga 
F man. Moderate charges. Bow 3768 


| 8 gy eheagg tw Music School, Tisseeck of 

Music, Richard Hall, provides a full- 
time general musical education for performers 
& teachers, with individual tuition in voice & 
instruments. In being residential the School 
offers exceptional facilities for chamber music, 
ensemble playing & choral singing. Scholar- 
ships are awarded. Prospectus from the 
Secretary, The Arts Centre, Dartington Hall, 
Totnes, S. Devon. 


‘THE Modern Method for Verbatim Re; > 

_* ing and High-Grade Secretarial 

is. Stenotyping (Machine “shorthand ”). 
and easy to learn. Used increasingly 

by business concerns and official bodies at 

home and abroad. Suitable for fo 

languages. Call for demonstration or write 








L9EP: S Gallery, 26 oa on Rd., St. rd eos. New day course ins Mon- 
John’s Wood. PRI. 4444. Dly. 10-7 inclg. September 2. vig e, 229 
Suction Until Sept. 1: Living Art. Ad. free. High Holborn, W.C.1. HOLborn 5104, 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


NDIAN Independence Day: Celebration 
meeting Saturday, August 17, St. Pancras 
Town E. 6.30 pm. Chairman, Reginald 
Sorensen, Me aker, Rt. Hon. A. G. 
Bottomley, MP. Indian dances and music. 
ry 5s. and od + ee aoe = treet, 
Arrange y ¢ India League, 
Indian Workers’ Association, India Asso- 
ciation & Institute, Indian Student Bureau 
and The London Majlis 
Ca London Fabian Society : Hugh 
Thomas -on -‘ Disarmament,” Wed. 
Aug. 14, 7.30, 57 Dean St., W.1. Vis. 2s. 
TH, E ey Ciub, 20 Grosvenor Place, 
S.W p.m. on Aug. 17, Rudolf 
Weil: ise pe literarische Entwicklung. 
GPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lactates 
and Demonstrations London H.Q., 3 
Belgrave Square, S.W.1. Bel. 3351. 

















OXFORD, Marlborough Secretarial Colleg:, 
110a High St., Tel. Oxford 4349. Com- 
prehensive training for high-grade Secre- 
tarial appointments for students of good 
general education. F langua Bes Small 
classes, individual attention. Group 
begins September 10 (next group October 14). 
Prospectus on application. 

XTERNAL Study Seminar: living research 

group, Aug. 31 week-end at Braziers, 
Ipsden, Oxon. 


Exteer tuition in eee and tech- 








Hi Casparis, 


ENTRUST it to the = Spectalst can rely 
on our’ reputation. 

MSS. _ theses, 
carefully checked for 
Presentation 


Chipp: ie and Partn 
omen 40 Poa St, W.1. 


LL Be of eee. Pe 
AM MSS, Plays, 
Skat’ aS = Speed is the Reg Ry of 
our efficient, faultless, prempeneiss 

«+» 117 City “ECL 
CLE, 1564 (3 doors from Old St. ‘Tube Stn.). 


For tapid & reliable duplicating & typing 
reports, theses, references, etc. Abbey 
Secretarial Bureau, 4 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
ABB. 3772. Rush jobs. 


DUPLICATING, Typing. i g. Ver- 
batim Shorthand Writers. Eyles 
Duplicating & Secretarial Agency, 39 es pee 
Rd., London, N.19. ARC. 1765/MOU. 1701. 


B ing - ni McDougall for typing, translations. 
24-hour duplicating service, 31 Kensing- 
ton Church St., London, W.8. WES. 5809. 


ASCURATE typing of all kinds of MS. 
Plays, novels, theses and technical MS 
op. every care. "Moderate terms. Sweeting, 
8 Ouseley Road, S.W.12. BALham 6462. 


TELLA Fisher Secretariat, = 436 
Strand, W.C.2. TEMple Bar 664 4. Type 
writing, Duplicating, Tredtion 


COMPETENT Typewriting Service. po 
Theses, etc. Mod. terms. MAI. 


CCURATE typing. Mod. charges. Me 
Marston, 8 Felden Close, Hatch end 3488. 


EXPERT Dupg./Typg. Theses ee ae 
Miss Stone, 446 "Fiend. TEM. 5 


BOOKS AND FORLCKiiles 


A NEW Art Journal. ‘“‘ Art Quarterly ”’ is 
edited by R. O. Dunlop, R.A., and 
written and managed by practising artists for 
rofessional and amateur artists and all art 
lovers. Obtainable only by direct yearly sub- 
scription £1 ls. post free from Publisher, Art 
rterly Publications, Ltd., 4 St. Pancras, 
hichester, Sussex. 


ert as S .“* Much-needed. Explana- 

Nemchi inoy on “ Statistics of 

Social Change.” Khankovsky | & Polyakov = 
his Soviet Agriculture Today. Parker 

Sh at “Theatre. 7 He 


Soviet Journal, ky XVIII, No. 2. 2s. 6d. 
(post free 2s. 9d.) from S. CR -» 14 Kensing- 
ton Sq., London, W.8. Or bookshops. 


CLASSIC of analysis! R. Palme Dutt's 

“Israel and the Arab Pryor yp East,” in 
the Labour Monthly. Is. all agents. Or 
9s. half yeariy from N.S., fa Ballard’s Lane, 
London, N.3 


*7T’SHE Humanist” is the journal of Scien- 
tific Humanism (monthly 1s., p. a. 14s.). 
























































UNITED Lodge of Theosophists, Robert 
Crosbie House, 62 Queen’s Gdns., Pad- 
dington W.2. Public Lect., Sun., 8 p.m. Free. 
Aug. -l11: The True Function of Religion. 


LECTURE COURSES AND 
SPECIALISED TRAINING 








LEARN Touch- “typing in 1-2 months. _Pri- 
vate lessons. Peggy Sutton. FLA. 7967. 





PEN-air co-ed. school, Céte. d’Azur. 

English-French tuition. Famous Freinet 

system. Fees moderate. Ecole Freinet, Vence, 
pes Maritimes 


LANGUAGE Tuition Centre, School of 
Foreign Languages & School of English 
S, Fore Nationals, 63 Oxford Street, 

GERrard 8531-2. All foreign languages 
pT in day & evening classes or private 


























ue _ of Pianoforte playing—Leshetizky Spec. » “ Livi with R :” and 
Meth —Tanya Polunin, 46 rendon Rd., Bertrend eset’ faith of a Rattonalis," 
London, W.11. free. R.P.A., 40 Drury Lane, W.C.2 
ECOLE de Francais, 283 Oxford Street, AN’S World now contains a 32-page 
W.1. (HYD. 6524.) Outstanding suc- Male Art Photography Supplement. 
cess-of our Modern French Conversation ls. 6d. monthly PRS oo reagents: 
Tor ng age) MR J time. Also ish, ECOND-Hand Books, eed. 
"ADMINISTRA om = ae soc ub. Lists, Silverdale, Te Annie se’ echee 
TIVE an secretarial train- 
for good posts at St. tic’s Sec- iy te ae an A, ue oem. rua by 
ae ny Arkwright Rd., N.W.3 wae wae 


New Courses diccumnn 
ant Oetsber I, 1957. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 








News een aes Group. May 
to Sept. 1957. — 

ah tuition: stud: % ers 

welcomed. Book for a wink, a Reoent | a 





longer. For ppl Director, 
Gesnick Field Brudto, Ne Nowien, a Penamaes. 


RITAIN and the World.” Fabian Sum- 

mer School, director: ‘Beta Parker, Pui- 
borough August sh 1 , 11 Dart- 
mouth Street, $.W.1 


UMMER Film Soo, se a Insti- 
tute, Aug. 16-30. 
tive programme .of illustrated lectures, film 
screenings and film Single bedroom 
accommodation. Six vacancies owing to can- 
cellations. Brochure from — 4 Great 
Russell St., W.C.1. COV. 2801 











allay 3 eg ig gn Hall, N.W.1 on orcas, be png | eelish 2 a grades. iapoaenss 
Saturday Augu: at 2 -aalaee sses in $ . aration for 
Tkts. 4s. 7s. 6d. double at the door, : Cambridge Univ. Certifica Short or Long 
Music by ; Indian Students Union Band. Enrolment : Gaby. ” Prospectus free. 
EXHIBITIONS Seana conversation with Protesenr from 
Gam gs on view —- STR. 2050 or Box 4329 
Prag Great Turnstile from - 
born to Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.1.  Iilus- 
teated catalogue 1s. 6d. 





a 4 Seymour 
Acvayong + 4 & & From Aug, 6: 

S (shened Pri. de te “Paris 
1957): 11-6 daily, includ = 


A some A. in 
REE ta French '& 
English ‘paintings, drawings original prints, 


m 








Ep. 18 Dover at, © 
aS lids 


Tih any Sm 








Press Tuesday. 


Home: 47s, 6d a year. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
6s. per line (average six words). Box number 2s. 6d. Semi-display £4 10s per inch. 
Telephone HOLborn 8471, 


5 SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Overseas: 45s. a year 


Air Mail and Air Express rates on request. 
NEW STATESMAN Great Turnstile London WC! 


Pro rata for six months, 








Eastbo bourne. Attrac-. 





Universities 
24 Wardour Street, London, W.1. 
We. buy books. Has anyone Borkenau's 
Bitedie oe nans Internat’!/ Spanish ee * aay 
Hammersmith Bookshop, W.6. RIV. 807. 
EUTSCHE Buecher Gesucht. R . E 
Steiner, 64 Taigarth Rd., W. 14. FUL. 7924. 
ERMAN books in 7 rooms. Libris. 38a 
Boundary Rd., N.W.8. MAI. 3030. 
SCHOOLS 
HE Town and Country School, 38-40 
Eton Avenue, NW (SWI. 3391.) 
Small group weekly or full boarders accepted, 
boys and girls 5-18. G.C.E., Advanced and 
—— Rong ow Week-ends and holi- 























> onenetey, Wood, Chinnor (16 acres 

Chiltern Hills, 750ft.). Realistic 

proach . modern education. E, 8 
appro . C. Graham, M.A.(Oxon). 

TADDIES. Chute podse. Nr. Andover, 

rep School in lovely country. sur- 

roundin $s, pe Fn d mansion. Excellent 

ecognised by Min. of Education, 
KiNG Alfred School (F.1898). . Co- 


A = Day School, age 4 to 18, Recog- 
| pals Be of Educ. 6-acre premises ai 
Mano’ ood, North End Road, N.W.11. 


paces: Hill School, 11 Oak Hill a 
Freedom & 


for day yg sl and wees boarders. Small 
classes. Tuition fee 27 a ey boarders, 
30gns. extra a term. J. en 


UEENS House Day School “to Girls 


% Fitz tgjohn’s Ave, NWS, Tel HAM 
course to univer- 
= entrance trance standard Small classes, Pros: 


pectus on 
More Classified Adverts. on Pages 181, 18?, 183 














PSM, etioaa D 


“ 


At im. the GPO as a news 
Pacts Garden Gtamlord Street, London, BET Published neck! 


second-class mail matter at the New York, NY, Post Office, 1928. Print 
yat Great Turnstile, Soaden, WC 1. Postage on this issue: felon 2d, 


din Great Britain = the 
‘oreign 1L4d, Canada id 


» Central 
GER, 2835-6. ‘ 
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